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ADVERTISEMENT 


Iv is felt that many persons would value sermons 
preached by one who lived so entirely in God’s 
Holy Word as the late Archdeacon Harrison. 
Having from a child ‘known the Scriptures,” 
having studied them as a scholar; having, by a 
great grace bestowed upon him, made them ever his 
Rule of Life, and ‘“ continued in the things he had 
learnt and been assured of, knowing of Whom he 
had learnt them,” the Archdeacon’s “‘ instruction in 
righteousness” comes home with a force altogether 
its own. We seem to know beforehand that we 
shall find in the teaching nothing in the way “ of 
art and man’s device,” but only the “words of 
truth and soberness,” all the more precious from the 
age in which we are living, so marked by literary 
excitement. 

The sermons selected all enforce on us “ patient 
waiting,” which the editor (one of the Archdeacon’s 
clergy) has made their motto. Most of the ser- 
mons have reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and are placed together in one volume at the 


expense of some iteration, which, however, it is 
a3 
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thought the reader will pardon for the sake of the 
one valuable lesson which the sermons successively 
enforce. 

The reader will kindly observe that the sermons 
were not prepared for publication, and are found in 
an imperfect state. The Archdeacon, having an 
unrivalled memory, would often supply words and 
sentences, where needed, as he went on. Such was 
the explanation he gave himself to one,, who on 
reading a sermon after it had been delivered, did 
not find in it passages which had been heard and 
liked. 

(Quotations, where the author can be ascertained, 
for no name is ever given, have all been verified, 


Lonpon, 
January, 1889. 


Zn MWBemoriant: Benjamin MWarvrison, 
ARCHDEACON OF.MAIDSTONE, CANON OF CANTERBURY. 


Born September 24, 1808; entered into rest, Feast of the Annunciation, 
‘ 1887. 


Reprinted, with a few alterations, from the “Home Mission Field” of 
May, 1887. 

EARLY on the morning of the late Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion—that great day of the commencement of man’s long- 
promised redemption—there passed away from among 
us a spirit on which God’s grace seems to have rested 
richly from first to last, throughout an extended life. 

Brought up at home, passing directly from home to 
the University of Oxford, living an exemplary life as 
an undergraduate of Christ Church (as the writer of 
this short notice can himself testify), distinguished alike 
in his College and University Examinations, a favourite 
pupil of Dr. Pusey, the then Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Archdeacon Harrison gave early promise of that long and 
successful life of devotion to the Church’s best interests, 
which makes his loss, even at the advanced age-of seventy- 
nine years, so seriously felt by many of us. Industrious, 
accurate, clear in his conceptions, graceful in his speech, 
his wonderful memory enabled him at all times to bring 
his wide knowledge, especially of Holy Scripture, to bear 
on the subject under discussion. In the Lower House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury the Archdeacon exhibited 
a power which was again and again recognized as being 
as useful as it was surprising. Our lamented friend never 
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shone more than when maintaining principles or modes of 
action controverted by, those who from age or station 
demanded his veneration. It was his natural goodness 
that stood him in stead at such times. He was careful to 
say all that the occasion required, and yet he never used 
an expression that was otherwise than most respectful. 

In the Cathedral city, where he was a constant 
resident for upwards of forty years, he was respected by 
all; nay, more than respected, he was loved. This was 
remarkably evidenced on the day of his burial, when 
crowds took part in the funeral service, which was 
commenced at the Cathedral and completed at the 
interesting village of Thanington more than a mile away. 
On that day there were seen, either in the Cathedral or 
on the road to Thanington, not only the Mayor and 
Corporation of Canterbury, not only the Dean and 
Cathedral staff, not only many of the neighbouring 
clergy, but numberless citizens, male and female, in 
mourning, and above all, the girls, walking two and 
two, of the Thanington Industrial School for Girls, 
which the Archdeacon and Mrs. Harrison liberally sup- 
ported and constantly visited. Near the school the Arch- 
deacon had sixteen cottages, which the poor of Thaning- 
ton considered it a privilege to occupy. It is pleasing 
to think that one who never failed, when in health, to 
be in his Canon’s stall on Sunday, should be lying in a 
churchyard noted for the beautiful view it commands of 
the Cathedral so cherished by him and so loved. 

Of the Archdeacon’s proper work in the parishes of 
the diocese entrusted to his superintendence, all know 
how devoted it was, and how successful. Churchwardens 
delighted in him as an Official, wise in counsel, apt in 
business, kind in manner, pleasant in speech. All knew the 
genial and bright reception they were sure to meet with 
at the visitation dinner. For a few years in the earlier 
portion of his Archidiaconal life his powers became en- 
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feebled through overwork, and no visitations were held by 
him. But ere long he recovered, and seemed to have 
taken new strength from his partial rest. 

It is impossible, in a short notice such as this, to do 
justice to all the work the Archdeacon undertook for 
the Church. His constant attendance at the quarterly 
meetings of the Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education, 
of which he was practically Chairman, as well as at the 
meetings of many London Societies, testified to his 
earnest determination not to spare himself in the Church’s 
service. He was a member of the Committee of the 
Additional] Curates Society from its formation till his 
death, and constantly attended the meetings. The 
last meeting in London which he attended was, we 
believe, that of the Board of the Sons of the Clergy, in 
reference to the Special Clergy Distress Fund then 
being raised. In all Church gatherings his presence was 
valued, as that of one who had a firm and intelligent 
belief in God’s sustained love and guidance of His 
Church. 

Our friend’s clear intonation and calm presence made 
him a very welcome companion at the bedside of his 
early patron, Archbishop Howley, who in his last illness 
loved to hear his young Chaplain read to him, at 
intervals, passages from the Psalms of David. This 
pleasing feature in the Archdeacon’s reading was recog- 
nized to the last by all who frequented the services in 
Canterbury Cathedral. His reading God’s Holy Word 
always suggested rest and peace. 

The Archdeacon was rich in books. Archbishop 
Howley left him his library, and he inherited another 
from his father. To these were added the books he had 
acquired himself, and those which were bequeathed to 
him by the late Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., M.P. for Oxford 
University. The Archdeacon enriched the Old Cathedral 
Library, lately restored, with a large portion of these 
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literary stores, which have become the property of the 
Dean and Chapter. To Sir Robert Inglis he was also 
indebted for his house in Bedford Square, in London, to 
which place he had repaired shortly before his decease. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the Archdeacon’s 
father, Benj. Harrison, Esq., was the well-known Treasurer 
of Guy’s Hospital, and also a Governor of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Of this institution the Archdeacon became himself 
a Governor at the early age of twenty-one. The Arch- 
deacon, in 1841, married Isabella, the third daughter of 
Henry Thornton, Esq., M.P., of Battersea Rise, and Ward 
of Sir Robert Inglis. i 
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SERMON I. 


“For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a 
little while, and He that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. Now the just shall live by faith.”—Hus. x. 36-38. 


THe Epistle from which these words are taken 
is now before us in the course of the daily Lessons, 
and we have read a portion of it this morning.’ 
The passage selected as the text on this occasion 
leads our thoughts onward to the coming of our 
Lord, with a view to Whose first and second 
Advent the service used by us to-day was mani- 
festly prepared. At the last review of our 
Common Prayer a service was drawn up for the 
last Sunday after Epiphany, with direct regard to 
its being, when required by the number of Sundays 
after Trinity, introductory to the service of the 
Sunday next before Advent. 

I have given out the text, my brethren, as 
taken from “the Epistle of Pawl the Apostle to 
the Hebrews.” The Epistle is so entitled in the 


1 The sermon was preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on 


the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, Nov. 14, 1880. 
B 


2 The Epistle to the [Hebrews 


Bibles of our Authorised Version ; and our Church 
elsewhere so designates it. In the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick, the Church addresses this 
exhortation to her sick members, ‘‘ Take therefore 
in good part the chastisement of the Lord: For 
(as Saint Paul saith in the twelfth chapter 
to the Hebrews) whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” I need not remind you that this . 
Rpistle, like the first Epistle General of S. John, 
but unlike all the other Epistles in the New 
Testament, has no opening salutation, with the 
name of the writer; but, like 8. John’s Gospel, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews begins in a tone of high 
authority, as of one who spoke with the plenary 
force of Divine inspiration : “God, Who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son, Whom He hath 
appointed Heir of all things, by Whom also He 
made the worlds.” From the first ages of the 
Church the Epistle has been regarded as written by 
S. Paul, though not without doubt on the part of 
some. “That the Epistle was known and read 
before the close of the first century,” it has been 
lately said by a well-instructed commentator, “is 
beyond doubt. The earliest Christian writing, 
beyond the limits of the New Testament, is the 
Epistle addressed to the Church of Corinth (about 
A.D. 95) by Clement, writing in the name of the 
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Roman Church. This letter,” it is observed, “ con- 
tains no express quotation from any book of the New 
Testament ; and one only (the first Epistle of S. Paul 
to the same Church) is mentioned by name. In 
several places, however, words from some of 8. 
Paul’s Epistles are interwoven with the text without 
formal introduction. In exactly the same manner, 
but to a far greater extent, does Clement make use 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” * One passage alone 
is “sufficient to prove that the Epistle was well 
known to the Roman Church at this early date.” 
“The traces of the Epistle in the second century are 
clear;” and ‘one testimony,” in particular, “ be- 
longing to the close of the second or the beginning 
of the third century, is,” it has been truly observed, 
“of great interest and importance.” Clement of 
Alexandria “remarks that the Epistle does not begin 
with ‘ Paul, an Apostle,’ and with reason,” he says ; 
“for, writing to Hebrews, men who had become 
prejudiced against him, and were suspicious of him, 
he acted very wisely in not repelling them at the 
outset by giving hisname. ‘Then, a little below, he 
adds, referring to an eminent teacher who had 
gone before him, ‘ As the blessed Presbyter ? before 


1 The author here and subsequently quoted is unknown to 
the editor. 

2« The testimony to the Pauline origin of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews which is contained in this passage is evidently 
of the greatest value. There can be little doubt that the 
‘blessed Presbyter’ was Panteenus; and thus the tradition 
is carried up almost to the Apostolic age” (Westcott on 
‘The Canon,” pt. ii. ch. ii.). Obs. All the notes are by the editor. 


4 Canonical Scripture our Authority, 


now used to say, since the Lord, as Apostle of the 
Almighty, was sent to Hebrews, Paul, through 
modesty, as having been sent to Gentiles, does not 
inscribe himself as Apostle of the Hebrews, because 
of the honour belonging to the Lord, and also 
because he went,’ so to speak, ‘beyond his bounds 
in addressing Hebrews also, when he was herald or 
Apostle of Gentiles.’ ” ? 

It must be borne in mind, meanwhile, that, 
even if there were more ground than, I venture to 
think, there really is, for doubt as to the authorship 
of the Epistle, that question is of very subordinate 
importance in regard to a writing which the 
Church of Christ, enlightened by His Spirit, and 
being, as our Church teaches, “the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ,” has handed down as part of 
the Canon of Scripture, of Divine authority and 
inspiration. We know how our Blessed Lord, and 
His disciples and Apostles, having learnt it of 
Him, quoted from books of the Old Testament ; 
sometimes as written by such and such a person, 
as, for instance, by David or Hsaias; but more 
frequently as Scripture simply, the reference being, 
“Tt is written,’” or, ‘‘As He saith in Osee,”* or 
simply ‘“‘He saith,” * or, “As the Holy Ghost saith,” ® 
the writer, actually inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
being thus made of less importance. On the other 
hand, it must, I think, be regarded as extremely 


1 See Husebius, “H. H.,” vi. 14. °° ? Rom. 1. 17s i117. 10s. 1¥. 
5 Rom. ix. 25. * Heb. viii. 8. 5 Heb. ii, 7, 


not the Accidental Writer of the Scripture. 5 


improbable that, in the case of ‘so remarkable an 
Hpistle as that to the Hebrews, the writer of it 
should be entirely unknown, or his name involved 
in the greatest uncertainty,—as improbable, I think, 
as that the most remarkable part of the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah—the chapters succeeding to the 
fortieth, so full of the times of the Gospel, should 
have been written, as some critics would tell us 
now, by a Deutero-Isaiah, or, as they would 
designate him, a “great unknown ;” though, indeed, 
even were there any good ground—which there is 
not—for such an hypothesis, it would signify, after 
all, very little while the fact remained that, when 
Christ stood up in the synagogue of Nazareth to 
read, and “there was delivered unto Him” what 
was considered to be “ the book [the sacred roll] of 
Esaias the Prophet,” He found the place, in the 
latter part of the volume, where there was a 


) 


prophecy of which He said, with His own Divine 
authority, recognizing and confirming the Divine 
authority which the writing already possessed, “ This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” * 

It is to be observed, further, that amidst the 
suggestions, or conjectures, which were offered by 
some ancient writers on the question by whom the 
Epistle was actually penned, it seems to have been 
very generally felt that the matter of it certainly 
came from the Apostle Paul. The only doubt arose 
from the style. The early writer before referred to, 


ak . 1 
S. Luke iv. 21. 
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Clement of Alexandria, is spoken of as having made 
brief expositions of all canonical Scripture, this 
Epistle included, as distinguished from certain 
“ disputed books,” and then going on to say “that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was Paul’s, but had 
been written to the. Hebrews in the Hebrew 
language, and that Luke, having with great care 
translated it, published it for the Greeks;” and 
that “hence this Epistle and the Acts are found to 
have the same colouring of style and diction.” The 
ancient ecclesiastical historian’ who thus quotes 
this earlier writer, thinks that the Epistle “does 
not exhibit the Apostle’s plainness of speech (whereas 
he confessed himself to be plain in his speech, 
that is, in his diction); but that the Epistle is more 
Greek in its composition, every one,” he says, “ who 
knows how to judge of differences of diction would 
acknowledge. And again,” he goes on to say, never- 
theless, ‘‘that the thoughts of the Epistle are 
wonderful, and not inferior to the acknowledged 
writings of the Apostle—this, too, every one who 
gives attention to the reading of the Apostle’s words 
would allow to be true.”’” 

In regard to which it must be said, that while 
the Apostle, writing to the men of Corinth, dis- 
claimed and cast away from him the desire to 
captivate their ears and please their taste by such 
wisdom of words or by such artificial graces and 
polishings of language as the rhetoricians and 

1 Eusebius, “H. H.,” vi. 14. AOTT , Vike 20% 
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orators of Greece delighted in, S. Paul was, at 
the same time, qualified and enabled by the course 
he had gone through in the schools of Tarsus, as 
well as by the more mighty and manifold influences 
of God’s Divine Spirit, to adapt himself, with won- 
derful facility and effect, to men of every variety 
of nation and opinion. S. Paul was “‘a debtor,” if 
we may use his own language concerning himself, 
“both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both 
to the wise, and to the unwise.” Witness the im- 
pression wrought, on the one hand, on the people of 
Lycaonia, when “they called . . . Paul, Mercurius, 
because he was the chief speaker,” and said, “ The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
Witness, on the other hand, his address, as fitted 
with admirable skill to his Athenian audience, 
and with effective reference to classic authorities, 
when he stood on Mars’ hill; or, again, the wisdom 
and power and persuasive eloquence with which he 
pleaded his own cause before Agrippa and Festus. 
The language of the Epistle, its single words, 
and the structure of its arguments, as compared 
with the Apostle’s other writings, have alike been 
subjected to the most minute examination, with 
satisfactory results; and if the name of the writer 
does not appear in the opening of the Hpistle—a 
fact easily to be accounted for on the ground 
already alleged—it is difficult to imagine any other 
author of the Epistle than S. Paul when, in the 
immediate context of the passage before us, he 


8 S. Peter, writing to the Hebrews, 


says, writing manifestly from Rome, or at least 
from Italy, “Ye had compassion of me in my 
bonds,” ? if we rightly so read the text, and in the 
conclusion of the Epistle, ‘Know ye that our 
brother Timothy is set at liberty ; with whom, if he 
come shortly, I will see you. . . . They of Italy 
salute you.” ” 

There is, however, an argument derived from 
the passage before us for 8. Paul’s authorship of 
the Epistle which has obtained comparatively but 
little attention, but which, I think, when carefully 
considered, goes far to establish the point. It the 
rather calls for our notice, as it has reference to a 
subject brought prominently to our view in the 
near approach of the Church’s solemn season of 
Advent. The Apostle 8S. Peter, I need hardly 
remind you, wrote two Epistles to his brethren of 
the Hebrew race, “to the strangers”—the Jews of 
the dispersion—“‘scattered through Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” The later of the 
two Epistles, it is evident on the face of it, was 
addressed to the same persons as those thus described 
in the first Epistle. In the concluding chapter of 
the later Epistle, S. Peter writes thus:- “This 
second Epistle, beloved, I now write unto you: in 
both which I stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance: that ye may be mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the holy Prophets, and 
of the commandment of us the Apostles of the Lord 

Heb. x. 34. ® Heb. xiii. 23, 24. 


refers to a Letter by S. Paul to the Hebrews. 9 


and Saviour: knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of His 
coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the 
As these “scoffers” taught, so men 
are teaching now in these latter days, fulfilling 
apparently what was being unfolded then, but 
which, for its terrible and final development, was 
reserved, we must fear, for our days, ‘upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” While, in their 
advanced progress of freethought and unbounded 
scepticism, they seem to have ceased to believe in 
any creation, or any “beginning of the creation” 
at all, these teachers tell us that ‘“‘all things continue 
as they were,” in the endless combinations and 
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evolutions of matter, according to unchanging laws 
of the universe, with no Maker, or Guide, or Ruler, 
no Moral Governor of the world, or Supreme Judge 
of men. The holy Apostle appeals to the Divine 
Revelation, given in inspired Scripture on its first 
page, of the creation of the world by the Eternal 
Word and Wisdom. “For this they willingly are 
ignorant of, that by the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the water 
and in the water: whereby the world that then 
was,” following on the inspired narrative to the 
record of the Deluge, “ being overflowed with 
water, perished: but the heavens and the earth, 
1 2 Pet. iii. 1-4. 
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which are now, by. the same word are kept 
in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men.”* That 
which led these “ungodly men” on in their im- 
penitence and unbelief, their irreligion and prac- 
tical ungodliness, was thatthey saw no signs of 
the coming of this day of judgment. S. Peter 
applies himself to the convincing them of their 
error, so fatal to their souls, and to the guarding 
the faithful spirits of his brethren from being misled. 
by such teaching to their destruction. “ But, 
beloved,” he says, “‘be not ignorant of this one 
thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.”” If the 
judgement of the Almighty appeared to linger, there 
was a merciful purpose in that apparent lingering. 
The vision of judgment would surely reveal itself in 
its appointed time: ‘The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning His promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
"3 8. Peter then declares solemnly the reali- 
ties of that awful day, with the fearful destruction 
of the visible world, and the promise meanwhile 
revealing itself to Christ’s disciples of “new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth nght- 
eousness. Wherefore, beloved,” the Apostle con- 
tinues, “seeing that ye look for such things, be 
diligent that ye may be found of Him in peace, 
1 2 Pet. iii. 5-7. > 2 Pet. i. 8. 52 Pet..iu, 9. 


ance. 
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without spot, and blameless. And account that 
the longsuffering of our Lord is salvation; even 
as our beloved brother Paul also according to the 
wisdom given unto him hath written unto you; 
as also in all his Epistles, speaking in them of 
these things; in which are some things hard to 
be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.” 

S. Peter, writing thus to his Hebrew brethren, 
refers directly to an Epistle written to them by his 
brother Apostle, S. Paul, which can scarcely be 
any other than the Epistle before us—the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. S. Peter also speaks of the latter 
distinctively, in relation to S. Paul’s other Epistles 
as a body; and he speaks of it, moreover, as “‘ Scrip- 
ture.” If the absence of the writer's name in the 
opening of the Epistle was, indeed—as we have seen 
it was said in early times to have been-—in order to 
disarm a prejudice against him on the part of the 
Jews, there is something of special interest in this 
counter-signature of his Epistle to them by his 
brother Apostle, the Apostle of the Circumcision. 
As it seems to me, S. Peter clearly refers to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and it is to be observed, 
_ further, there is, in fact, no passage in any of S. 
Paul’s Epistles which answers so fully to this 
reference by 8. Peter as the passage before us in 
this tenth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

2 Pet. iii. 13-16. 


12 Patient Waiting for Christ's Coming 


In this chapter it is the distinct object of the 
writer to lead his brethren to “account the long- 
suffering of our Lord” to be “salvation,” and 
thereby to reconcile their minds to what seemed full 
of affliction and trial to them—the delay in our 
Lord’s coming. ‘The Hebrew converts were suffer- 
ing persecution at the hands of their unbelieving 
brethren, and were in danger of giving way under 
its long continuance, and of falling back from their 
Christian profession. As a motive to stedfastness 
in the Faith of Christ, and to a sustained attendance 
on the ordinances of His Church—‘‘not forsaking 
the assembling of” themselves “together, as the 
manner of some” was—the writer reminds them 
that they might even now “‘see the day” —the great 
day of Christ’s coming to judgment—“approaching.” 
But it was with 8. Paul as it was with his brother 
Apostle 8. Peter, and as it was with Malachi, the 
last of the “holy Prophets” of the elder dispensa- 
tion. When the people to whom Malachi ministered 
were impatiently saying, ‘‘ Where is the God of 
judgment ?”* this was the word of Malachi: ‘“‘ The 
Lord, Whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His 
temple, even the Messenger of the Covenant, Whom 
ye delight in: behold, He shall come, saith the 
Lord of hosts. But who may abide the day of His 
coming ? and who shall stand when He appeareth 2” ? 
There was danger of Christ’s disciples themselves 
sinning wilfully after they had received the know- 
1 Mal. 1. 17. @ Mal. in. 1, 2. 
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ledge of the truth; and there was for such “a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which should devour the adversaries.” 
“For. we know,” saith the holy Apostle, “ Him 
that hath said, Vengeance belongeth unto Me, | 
will recompense, saith the Lord. And again, The 
Lord shall judge His people. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.”? But 
amidst the terrors of that coming day, 8S. Paul 
would remind the disciples to their comfort, as 8. 
Peter also reminded his brethren, of the promise of 
which they had been made partakers in Christ. 
“Cast not away therefore,” said he, “your con- 
fidence, which hath great recompence of reward. 
For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have 
done the Will of God, ye might receive the promise. 
For yet a little while, and He that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry. Now the just shall live 
by faith.” 

We have seen how S. Peter spoke of certain 
things hard to be understood, concerning which 
his brother Apostle had written in language which 
had been wrested from its right interpretation, to 
the spiritual injury of those who had so misused it. 
This description of Scripture difficulties, we may 
observe, connects itself closely with a passage like 
that before us, in which the writer speaks of 
Christ’s speedy coming to judgment. We know 
from other Epistles that it was in reference to this 
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particular matter that erroneous impressions of 8. 
Paul’s teaching had arisen. In his second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, S. Paul warns his converts 
that they should not be “soon shaken in mind, or 
be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word,” saith 
he, ‘nor by letter as from us, as that the day of 
Christ is at hand.”! Instead of that spirit of 
watchful readiness for Christ’s coming, the “ patient 
waiting for Christ,” which he desired to see in his 
Thessalonian brethren, the Hebrew Christians were 
looking out for signs of their Lord’s immediate 
appearing, under the influence of feelings which 
unfitted them for patiently doing the Will of God, 
and so inheriting the promise; they were not 
perfecting by patience that spirit of faith by which 
the just must live. 

The Apostle is here taking up the exhortations 
of an earlier chapter.” There, as here again, he 
had been warning the disciples of the danger of 
falling away, and had been expressing his desire 
that every one of them should show the same 
diligence as they had shown before, “to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end: that ye be not 
slothful,” said he, “but followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
He set before them the example of Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, to whom, when the final trial 
of his faith had now been undergone, the solemn 
oath, assuring to him blessings, was made by the 
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Most High: “and so, after he had patiently en- 
dured, he obtained the promise.” * 

“The just shall live by faith.” How deeply 
this saying of the Old Testament Scripture was 
enshrined in the heart of the great Apostle, I need 
not take pains to show. In his Epistle to the 
Romans he puts it in the forefront of his descrip- 
tion of the Gospel which he was commissioned to 
preach throughout the world. “For I am not 
ashamed,” said he, in words of which you were 
lately reminded,’ in connection with his embassage 
in bonds at Rome ;—‘‘I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek. For therein,” he 
goes on to say, “is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed from faith to faith: as it is written, Zhe 
just shall live by faith.”* 8. Paul exhibits after- 
wards a pattern of such faith in Abraham, of whom 
the Scripture said that “Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” ? 
This, be it observed, was said of Abraham long 
after he had by faith left his country. It was on 
his faith in God’s promise to him of a son, now 
solemnly renewed, that his faith was counted unto 
Abraham for righteousness by ‘Him Whom he 
believed, even God, Who quickeneth the dead, and 
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calleth those things which be not as though they 
were,” Abraham “‘against hope believed in hope.” ’ 
To the Galatians, again, when they had been 
tempted to fall away to another gospel, the Apostle 
called up in like manner the memory of Abraham, 
and quoted to them also the saying, “The just 
shall live by faith.”* But in the passage before 
us the reference to that watchword of the elder 
Scripture is the fullest, and in the most exact 
agreement with the original bearing of it. 

The Prophet Habakkuk, from whom this sacred 
maxim of religious duty, patient waiting, is taken, 
was looking out, with wearied eyes and faith sorely 
tried, upon a scene of wickedness and_ pride, 
of violence and wrong. This was “the burden 
which Habakkuk the Prophet did see. O Lord, 
how long shall I cry, and Thou wilt not hear! even 
cry out unto Thee of violence, and Thou wilt not 
save! Why dost Thou shew me iniquity, and 
cause me to behold grievance? for spoiling and 
violence are before me: and there are that raise 
up strife and contention. Therefore the law is 
slacked, and judgment doth never go forth: for 
the wicked doth compass about the righteous; 
therefore wrong judgment proceedeth.” * Thereupon 
there is revealed to Habakkuk a vision of ven- 
geance to be inflicted by the armies of the 
Chaldeans. Subsequently the Prophet makes his 
complaint of the still greater violence and wrong 
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done by these Chaldean avengers. Then follows the 
Prophet’s resolve : “I will stand upon my watch, 
and set me upon the tower, and will watch to see 
what He will say unto me, and what I shall answer 
when I am reproved. And the Lord answered me, 
and said, Write the vision, and make it plain upon 
tables, that he may run that readeth it. For the 
vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end 
it shall speak, and not le: though it tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry. Behold, his soul which is lifted up is 
not upright in him: but the just shall live by his 
faith.”* It is to a precisely analogous purpose 
that the words addressed to the Prophet of old are 
applied for the consolation and guidance of the 
Hebrew Christians, in order to the perfecting of 
their faith with the crowning gift of patience. 
The reference, however, to the passage of Habakkuk 
is the more remarkable because, while thus 
accurately applied, it is quoted, not according to 
the Hebrew original, but to the ancient Greek 
Version, with which the Jews of the dispersion 
were familiar. Where the original has, “ His soul 
which is lifted up is not upright in him,” this 
Ancient Version renders it, “But if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him” 
—a great difference in rendering; but the inspired 
writer of the Epistle, “according to the wisdom 
given unto him,” gives the spirit rather than the 
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letter ; preserving, however, the contrast between 
the self-reliant temper of mind which draws back, 
and the humble faith which waits in patience. 
There is, moreover, another variation observable 
in the citation : the word which came to the Prophet 
said of the vision, ‘‘It will surely come;” the 
citation is, “‘ He that shall come will come.” Still, 
there is no departure from the essential meaning ; 
only, in the Greek Version, the vision is more 
distinctly pointed, as having reference to Him for 
Whom His suffering servants were bidden to wait 
patiently. 

It will be to our profit, my brethren, to our 
great and endless profit in spiritual knowledge and 
the lessons of practical duty, if, amidst whatever 
trials may be appointed for us in the house of our 
pugrimage, we learn something of the manifold 
wisdom, the varied aspects of the Divine sayings, 
of that holy Scripture, “ given by inspiration of 
God,” which, as the Apostle taught his disciple and 
fellow-sufferer Timothy, “is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness : that the man of God”—and every the 
humblest disciple in the School of Christ, that 
Heavenly Teacher and Pattern of patience—“ may 
be perfect, throughlyfurnished unto all good works.” ! 

In regard, for instance, to the faith by which 
man is justified in God’s sight, men are apt often- 
times to treat it as an act once for all done; the 
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soul renouncing its own merits and works, and 
casting itself on Christ’s Atonement, assured thereby 
of acceptance, and needing nothing more. The 
faith of which Apostolic Scripture speaks is some- 
thing very different from this, embracing this 
assuredly, but unfolding a great deal more. It is, 
we cheerfully confess, an enduring life of faith, that 
Christ’s disciples, the children of Abraham’s faith, 
are called to lead, for thus it is written, “The just 
shall live by his faith.” The occasions and trials 
which befal us at every step in our daily life, 
whether trifling and insignificant, as they some- 
times are, or whether in the more serious form of 
public calamities or private sorrows, sad bereave- 
ments, grievous losses, protracted sickness, or linger- 
ing age looking long for its release,—all these form 
together a Divinely ordered course of training in 
that ‘faith and patience” which are combined in 
the duties—and the privileges withal—of our 
Christian profession. 

May we, my brethren, be found “followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises”! May we never be “of them that draw 
back unto perdition ; but of them that believe —— 
with this true, Christian, patient faith—‘‘to the 
saving of the soul ’! 


SERMON II. 
“ And to God the Judge of all.” —Hzp. xii. 23. 


In view of the near approach of the solemn season 
of Advent, and under the Church’s guidance in 
the service prepared, manifestly, for a supernume- 
rary Sunday in the succession of Sundays after 
Trinity, our thoughts were directed, my brethren, 
on Sunday last, to the distinctive character of 
faith presented by the holy Apostle to his brethren 
of the Hebrew Church when suffering some sore 
temptation. It was faith, perfected by patience, 
awaiting the coming of the great Deliverer, in 
stedfast confidence of the certainty of His coming, 
however He might seem to delay. Such was the 
Faith which the inspired writer of this remarkable 
Epistle was earnestly commending to the failing 
hearts and spirits of Christ's disciples. They had 
“need of patience, that, after” they had ‘done the 
will of God,” in a consistent course of holy obedience, 
The vision of 
a Saviour returning from heaven was like that 
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which had been revealed to Habakkuk on his watch- 
tower, in the days of elder prophecy; it was a 
vision which was “yet for an appointed time,” 
and therefore to be waited for patiently “a little 
while ”—for, to the eye of faith, it was, indeed, 
no more than that—when He that should come 
would come, and would not tarry. Meanwhile, 
under every trial, “the just” would “live by his 
faith.” 

In the chapter following that in which these ex- 
hortations are found, the Apostle exhibits before 
the eyes of his brethren, for their confirmation and 
encouragement, the sacred roll of the household of 
faith from the earliest days of the Church’s history. 
The roll begins with “righteous” Abel, and Enoch 
of the antediluvian world. Of Enoch witness was 
borne “that he pleased God ;” and this testimony 
Enoch obtained assuredly by this great principle of 
faith ; for “without faith,” as saith the Apostle, 
“it is impossible to please Him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is”—must 
believe in God’s existence, and also in His being 
the Moral Governor of the world—“ must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” Next on the roll is 
Noah, the father of the new world, who, “being 
warned by God of things not seen as yet, moved 
with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house,” condemning thereby the unbelieving 
world, and becoming “heir of the mghteousness 
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which is by faith.” We are afterwards led on to 
contemplate at length the example of Abraham, 
that father of the faithful, tracing his life of faith 
through its successive stages, from his first call to 
the last severest trial of his faith, the offering up of 
Isaac. The explicit mention of this crowning act 
of Abraham’s faith and obedience, “when he was 
tried,” is the more observable because, before the 
Apostle reverts to it, he had carried our view 
through the patriarchal record which tells of Abra- 
ham’s ‘dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob,” in their successive generations, “the heirs 
with him of the same promise;” and we are re- 
minded how “these all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off ;” and not the less firmly ‘“ persuaded of them,” 
continued still, through all the days of what they 
described as their ‘ pilgrimage” on earth, in their 
patient expectation of a fixed dwelling-place, a 
heavenly home to come. The Apostle traces the 
operation of the same Divine principle of patient 
faith which he had designated and defined as “ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,” in Isaac’s blessing Jacob and Esau “ con- 
cerning things to come,” and, in like manner, in 
Jacob’s, on his death-bed, blessing Joseph; in 
Joseph’s foretelling the departure of his children of 
another generation from Egypt, and, in assured 
anticipation of the future deliverance, giving “ com- 
mandment concerning his bones.” The Apostle 
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next sets forth, very fully, the example of him 
under whom that deliverance was vouchsafed— 
Moses, whose faith is exhibited, in divers manifesta- 
tions of it, throughout the successive scenes of his 
life ; it being noted as the distinctive characteristic 
of the faith of Moses, that “he endured.” ‘ En- 
dured” is of the same root with the substantive 
“patience,” already spoken of and _ enforced. ! 
Moses “endured, as seeing Him Who is _in- 
visible.” J need not go on with the illustrious 
catalogue of the champions of faith and examples 
of patient endurance, as seen in the Judges of the 
elder time, and then in David and Samuel and 
the Prophets, and after them in the noble band of 
Martyrs of the Maccabean days, manifestly alluded 
to in the passage which speaks of tortures which 
saints endured “that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.” ‘The time would fail me,” as saith 
the holy Apostle, “‘ to tell of them all.” But in the 
next chapter, where the words before us are found, 
S. Paul passes on to enforce the lesson taught us by 
this “great cloud of witnesses”—by whom, he 
says, we are “ compassed about” as in a vast arena, 
having them as spectators, watching us in our con- 
flict with sympathetic reeard—that we should “lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us,” and “run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author 
and Finisher of our faith; Who for the joy that 
1 Heb. x. 36.0 
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was set before Him endured”—in that Divine 
“yatience” of His— ‘the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. For consider Him,” continues the 
Apostle, “that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in 
your minds,” * 

In the sequel of his argument for the perfecting, 
in his brethren, of this crowning gift of Christian 
faith, the Apostle describes, in contrast with the 
giving of the elder covenant from Mount Sinai, the 
privileges and blessings in reserve for those who 
are made partakers of Christ; that is, if they “ hold 
the beginning of their confidence stedfast unto the 
end.”? “Ye are come,” saith the Apostle to the 
Christian converts, ‘‘unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God ”—that city for which the 
fathers of the patriarchal family had looked, the 
“city which hath foundations” of everlasting 
strength and endless endurance, “ whose Builder 
and Maker is God,” the city which God had 
“prepared for them”—‘“ ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and Church of the 
firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
vant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
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better things than that of Abel.” + From the midst — 
of this vast and solemn assemblage, gathered thus 
within the courts of the heavenly city, the new 
spiritual temple of the Church of Christ, on which 
the Apostle thus fixed his earnest gaze, and on 
which he would fix the eyes of his brethren, for 
their “furtherance and joy of faith,’ I would now 
single out for more special attention, my brethren, 
that which is the Divine and central Object of the 
holy gathering, the Throne of Him Who must be, 
in all our religious contemplations, the First and 
the Last, even “God the Judge of all.” 

God’s Judgment-Throne will suitably and season- 
ably occupy our most serious and solemn thoughts, 
my brethren, at the present time, when the season of 
Advent, with its sacred and awful theme of the 
Divine Judgment to come, is close upon us, and we 
are living in a condition of the Christian world in 
which God’s Judgment-Day, which ought to be the 
great subject of our belief and hope, does not with 
many, unhappily, hold the place it ought to hold 
in the inmost depths of our spiritual beg. The 
looking. and waiting for Christ’s Second Coming to 
judgment, and for our expected “gathering to- 
gether unto Him,” has—on a thoughtful view of 
prevailing opinion in divers quarters, it must, I 
think, with deep concern be admitted—disappeared, 
to a great extent, out of the foremost place which, 
in past days of Christ’s Church, it occupied in the 
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minds and hearts of the faithful. In popular 
theories of religion, the death of the true Christian 
is commonly regarded as if it were followed imme- 
diately by his admission into all the joys of heaven ; 
and, on the other hand, men have come either to 
banish lightly from their minds the thought of that 
other darker dwelling-place reserved for the lost, 
or even, in the presumptuous self-confidence of 
scepticism and unbelief, to find out reasons for 
doubting the plain declarations of God’s most Holy 
Word concerning it: boldly and peremptorily— 
nay, even passionately—denying that which the 
lips of the Incarnate Son, our gracious and merciful 
Redeemer, have, in tender care for the souls which 
He died to save, spoken in terms full of awful 
reality, revealing the eternal doom of “them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished,” the 
Apostle says, “with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of His 
power.” * 

Nor can we be surprised at this unbelief in the 
judgment to come, my brethren: for, whether we 
look to the first Article of our Christian Faith, 
amidst ‘the oppositions of science falsely so called,” 
which are besetting us on every side, we find a 
scarcely disguised, or an openly avowed infidelity, 
which calls in question the belief in ‘God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth:” or 
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whether we turn to the other end of our Creed, 
there meets us a not less dark and dreary denial of 
Christian faith and hope in “the Resurrection of 
the body, and the Life Everlasting.” The unbe- 
heving speculations which would blot out of the 
universe the footsteps of a Creator, an Almighty 
Father of our spirits, creating us in His own Divine 
Image, leave us, in our latter end, nothing better 
or loftier than the destiny of the brutes that perish. 
The elements of this world, out of which, by some 
unproved hypothesis, we have come to be, are dis- 
solved again into other forms of being, and our 
place in creation, so far as we are concerned, be- 
comes in the course of endless evolution an utter 
blank. If, once more, from either end of our Creed, 
we turn our eyes inward on its glorious centre, 
the Divine and Human Person of the Saviour, and 
the gracious work which He accomplished “for us 
men and for our salvation,” being “conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary,” we 
find men content, it may be, to offer some tribute 
of admiration to the features of His character as a 
human being, yet unbelieving in “the mystery of 
His Holy Incarnation,” or in the Redemption 
wrought by His precious Death and Passion: and 
if this be so, it is, I say, no marvel if men persuade 
themselves not only that the Lord’s glorious Resur- 
rection is a matter of mere opinion, but also His 
Ascension to God’s Right Hand, and His coming 
again at the end of the world, to judge both the 
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quick and the dead. For ourselves, my brethren, 
let us devoutly hope that these vain thoughts and 
imaginings may never find place with us. May we 
hold fast to those primary Articles of the Christian 
Faith which they who “from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word” have 
delivered to us. Of this heritage of our faith and 
hope may we ever say, each one of us, as David, in 
his last words, said of the promise made even to 
him, “This is all my salvation and all my desire.” 
And if our spirits, like David’s, look onward, whether 
in childhood, or in youth, or in old age, to contem- 
plate with humble hope and holy awe the prospect 
of appearing before the judgment-seat of ‘God the 
Judge of all,” may we have the unspeakable conso- 
lation of knowing that He Who shall then take His 
seat for judgment, “the King,” will be none other 
than “the Son of Man ”—for so He hath expressly 
declared to us—that Blessed One Who, having taken 
our nature upon Him, knoweth whereof we are made, 
and can have compassion on our infirmities even as 
He bare our sins. Of all these blessed truths, the 
Church, in her ancient hymn, thus declares her deep 
conviction :— 
‘‘Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst 

not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 
When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 


~ didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. . . 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge. 
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We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, whom Thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with Thy saints, in glory ever- 
lasting.” 

In the Epistle we are considering, the Apostolic 
teaching sets before us, most simply and clearly, 
these undoubted verities—this life is declared to be 
the time of our probation, and death the end of 
that probation, followed by “ the judgment of the 
great day,” with its eternal, immutable issues. 
Christ Himself is further declared to be the future 
Judge, as He is the Saviour of the souls that have 
learnt to look to Him for their final redemption. 
“As it is appointed unto men,” saith the holy 
Apostle, in this great and wonderful Epistle, 
“once to die, but after this the judgment: so 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for Him shall He appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation.” It 
is His own gracious assurance, in words proceeding 
out of His mouth Who is “the Truth and the 
Life ”—words which we have lately read in the 
course of the daily Lessons, as recorded by the 
pen of the beloved disciple—“ The Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son.” “Verily, verily, I.say unto you, The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God. and they that 
hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in 
Himself ; so hath He given to the Son to have life 
in Himself; and hath given Him authority to 
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execute judgment also, because He is the Son of 
moan.” * 

The view taken in the Epistle before us of 
the promise of Christ’s coming to judgment, and 
of the place which His coming occupied in the 
hearts and minds of His faithful disciples, is 
in close agreement with the teaching of other 
Epistles of S. Paul. Let us look only to one or 
two. To the Thessalonians, those early converts 
of his, S. Paul writes in the spint of constant 
thankfulness and prayer. ‘‘ Remembering,” he says, 
‘without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope im our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the sight of God and our Father.” ” 
If we would ask what was the precise character of 
this “‘ patience of hope,” S. Paul himself gives us 
the answer, when he says, a few verses afterwards, 
“Ye turned to God from idols to serve the living 
and true God; and to wait for His Son from 
heaven, Whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus, 
which delivered us from the wrath to come.” ® 
And when S. Paul prayed that the Lord would 
make the Thessalonian converts ‘‘ to increase and 
abound in love one toward another,” he declared, 
as “the end” of his prayer for them, that their 
hearts might be established “ unblameable in holi- 
ness before God, even our Father, at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints.”* Did 
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the Apostle teach his brethren at Philippi, again, 
to regard themselves as citizens of a spiritual city, 
“the heavenly Jerusalem,” this was to be the 
distinguishing character of their citizenship—“ Our 
conversation ” (or, “ citizenship ”), he says, “is in 
heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” * Still more strikingly does 
this lesson of patient waiting appear in his Epistle 
to Titus, an Epistle exemplifying what we have 
seen elsewhere—how S. Paul grounds the plainest, 
most simple precepts of practical duty in the 
several relations of life upon the distinctive doc- 
trines of Christ’s religion: he had been instruct- 
ing his faithful “son” Titus how to execute 
the pastoral charge of the Church in Crete, which 
he had entrusted to him: he had given him 
directions both for his doctrine and life, and he 
then spoke, as we have it in the heading of the 
chapter in our Bibles, “‘ of the duty of servants ”— 
bond-servants—“ and in general of all Chritsians :” 
he had laid down what was the behaviour required 
of “the aged men” and “the aged women,” “ the 
young women” and “ young men.” Bond-servants 
were “to be obedient unto their own masters, and 
to please them well in all things; not answering 
again” (or, “ gainsaying”) ; “not purloining, but 
shewing all good fidelity ;” that they might “‘ adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” He 
then goes on to supply, as he does elsewhere, the 
? Phil. iu. 20. 
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constraining motive to such obedience, making it 
binding on all Christ’s servants, the highest and the 
lowest, the bond and the free alike ; “ For the grace 
of God,” he says, “that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us ’—disciplining 
us, as a father doth his children—“ that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts”—believing in God, 
and setting Him before us; renouncing His and 
our enemies, the world, the flesh, and the devil— 
“we should live soberly, mghteously, and godly 
in this present world” —that comprehensive sum- 
mary containing in few words our duties to our 
neighbour, to ourselves, and to God. And then 
comes the final motive to such universal obedience, 
and faithful observance of moral and religious duty 
—‘ Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;” or, more exactly, ‘‘ Looking for the blessed 
hope, and the manifestation of the glory of Him, 
Who is the great God and our Saviour, even Jesus 
Christ ; Who gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
“These things speak, and exhort,” the holy Apostle 
adds, as he often does when he has delivered a sum- 
mary of doctrine like this, to be enforced on all— 
“these things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority. Let no-man despise thee.” * 

S. Paul’s brother Apostles teach in precisely 
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corresponding language. §. Peter addresses his 
brethren of the Hebrew dispersion, as those who 
had been “ begotten again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you,” saith 
he, “who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last time,” * enduring heaviness now for a season, 
“through manifold temptations: that the trial of” 
their “faith, being much more precious than of 
gold which perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
might be found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ.”* And in his 
second Hpistle, S. Peter impresses upon them 
“what manner of persons” they “ ought to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and 
hasting unto”—or rather, ‘hasting on,” by their 
faithful lives and earnest prayers alike—“hasting 
on the coming of the day of God,” as those who 
were looking for such things as God had unfolded 
in the awful scenes of that day—looking for “new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.”* His brother Apostle 8. John teaches us to 
the same effect, in the words, familiar to our ears, 
of last week’s Epistle :* “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
1 1 Pet. i. 3-5. a1 Pet sinc ® 2 Pet. ii. 12, 13. 
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Him as He is. And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure.” “And now, little children,” as that loving 
Apostle had said just before, “abide in Him; that, 
when He shall appear, we may have confidence, 
and not be ashamed before Him at His coming.”” 

It is that great and glorious Coming, most 
blessed, most awful, which is the final object of the 
petition we, daily offer, in the consecrated words 
which our Master and Lord Himself hath taught 
us—“‘ Thy Kingdom come.” ‘This same prayer we 
put up, with deeply moved hearts, yet with the 
calm voice of Christ’s waiting Church, when we 
stand by the open graves of those whom we have 
loved and lost, forming additional links, as we 
humbly hope, to bind us to the spirits of the 
righteous, who are awaiting the Day of Resurrection 
in Paradise. In that prayer we beseech our AI- 
mighty Father, “ with Whom do live” those spirits, 
in their disembodied state, “in joy and felicity,” 
that it may please Him, of His gracious goodness, 
shortly to accomplish the number of His elect, and 
to hasten His “ Kingdom; that we, with all those 
that are departed in the true faith of” His “holy 
Name, may have our perfect consummation and 
bliss, both in body and soul, in” His “ eternal and 
everlasting glory.” ° 

In those peaceful mansions, cheered, as the 
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Apostle John hath taught us, by Christ Himself, 
the silent work of faith and patience is, we know, 
still going on; not in penal sufferings of purgation, 
such as in later ages of the Church were the subject, 
first of doubtful speculation only, and afterwards of 
a gloomy and saddening teaching, but in that ripen- 
ing of the spirit which is not obscurely revealed to 
us in the last Divine vision of 8. John. 8S. John’s 
words are, ‘‘ When he had opened the fifth seal ”— 
that is, of the book which had been taken out of the 
Right Hand of Him that sat upon the throne by the 
slain Lamb—‘“I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held: and they cried with 
a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? And white robes 
_ were given unto every one of them; and it was 
said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellow-servants also and their 
brethren, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled.” If darker shadows rest upon that 
region where other spirits are awaiting “the judg- 
ment of the great day,” and if, in regard to their 
eternal destiny, men are found putting forth their 
doubts and disputings, it will be enough for us to 
say with the father of the faithful, as, on the ridge 
which overlooked the plain of Jordan, he stood 
beside the Angel of the Covenant Himself, Who 
1 Rev. vi. 9-11. 
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was come down to execute judgment on the guilty 
cities of the plain, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” Can we, in our weakness and 
ignorance, deal better with the spirits of men than 
He Who was “crucified for them,” Who created 
them at the first in His own Divine Image, and 
then died to redeem them, and Who shall, in the 
last day, be their Judge ? 

Whatever men around us, in these days, may say 
or do, “let us,’ my brethren, “ hold’ fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering,” in ‘‘ God the 
Judge of all;” Who hath taught us by His holy 
Apostle, that “ we must al/ appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ; that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.”* To these 
stirring words of 8. Paul let me add, in conclusion, 
two like passages taken from the Epistle of 8. Jude: 
(1) “But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on 
your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 
keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” ? 
(2) “Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 


dominion and power, both now and ever.” ® 
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SERMON IIL. 


“These all died in faith, not having received the pro- 
mises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” —Hks. xi. 15. 


Takine, my brethren, merely a general view of 
the great primzeval promise which was made to 
our first parents in the day of the Fall, we shall 
see how, before they themselves received any 
sentence for their transgression, judgment was 
pronounced on the author of their sin and woe; 
and how in that very judgment on the serpent, so 
far as it had regard to those seduced by him, mercy 
seemed in some sort to go beforehand, shadowing 
out in the forefront of this conflict the triumph of 
the Seed of the woman before it told of the suffer- 
ing which the triumph was to cost. It was not as 
when the dying Patriarch, in the promise given to 
one of his children, said, ‘Gad, a troop shall over- 
come him: but he shall overcome at the last.”* In 
this instance it was said of the deadly struggle 
between the unearthly combatants, “I will put 
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enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; It shall bruise thy head” 
—the final issue of the conflict in man’s favour, 
put first; and then subjoined, and thrown, as it 
were, into the shade—‘“ and thou shalt bruise His 
heel.” 

We are here in the presence of the first utterance 
of Divine Prophecy by the Voice of the Lord God 
in the Garden of Hden; and our thoughts are 
naturally led at this its fountain head to trace, as 
from a distant height, the onward course and 
character of prophecy in reference to the dealings 
of God with man. It is true, indeed, that the 
direct and proper evidence of prophecy’s inspired 
origin is, as has been well said, “the series and the 
fulfilment of its predictions, by which medium it is 
that prophecy bears its most effectual testimony to 
the truth of the Jewish and Christian revelations. 
... For the prescience of futurity, in great and 
remote instances, is confessedly one of the Divine 
attributes. The Giver of prophecy claims it for 
such, and our reason confesses the claim.”* But it 
has been not less truly said, that ‘if the prophetic 
revelation ” brought before us “‘ embrace not merely 
detached events, but a series and a combination of 
them, the proof of a Divine foreknowledge dictating 
_the whole will be more conclusive.” And this, it 
will be found, “‘is the case of Scripture prophecy. It 
is not a collection of insulated predictions ; but it is, 
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in several parts, a connected order of predictive 
revelation carried on under distinct branches. Its 
evidence becomes thereby proportionably extensive ; 
and also, which is a different quality of it, more 
closely combined: and on that account less open to 
the imputation of a fortuitous coincidence between 
its scheme and the event of things corresponding 
with it.” * I would the rather call your attention, my 
brethren, for a few moments to these two points 
combined, viz. the structure and unity of prophecy, 
and the evidence derived from its fulfilment ; 
because both these points have, I cannot but think, 
been somewhat lost sight of in the prevailing 
tendencies of thought in recent times. If, at one 
time, in the conflict with unbelief in the last 
century, the simple fulfilment of prediction was too 
exclusively dwelt upon as an evidence of Christi- 
anity, we have of late seen such evidence greatly 
disparaged and disregarded, while the Jewish - 
prophets have been treated, I might almost say, 
merely as moral teachers, political statesmen, leaders 
of public opinion, watching the signs of the times 
with more or less sagacity and success, and steering 
their course accordingly. But, though prophecy 
had, undoubtedly, “its principal age subsequent to 
the Mosaic Law, when it spoke with a fuller voice 
and clearer communications, and so the Law and the 
Prophets are sometimes taken for the divided oracles 
of Holy Writ, yet,” as has been truly stated, “it has 
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never been silent in any period of the world, but 
has been the herald and messenger of Divine Truth, 
from the first fall of man to his redemption under 
the Gospel, and there it continues to speak,” as has 
been well expressed, ‘if we will hear it, ‘ with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God,’ 


through futurity, to the final consummation of all 
M1 


things. 
“The first prediction” of sacred prophecy 
‘‘ was,” as we have already seen, “given in mercy: 
it was given in a promise adapted to man’s forfeited 
condition—the promise of a Redeemer, Who, in 
some way not then explained, was appointed to 
‘bruise the serpent’s head,’ that is, to take away 
the tempter’s triumph, which could only be by 
repairing the loss suffered by transgression, and 
cancelling or mitigating the interdict of the Divine 
sentence laid upon it.”* Thus, then, “ this original 
promise of mercy is the dawn and dayspring of 
prophecy. Man,” it has been well said, “was not 
excluded from Paradise, till prophecy had sent him 
forth with some pledge of hope and consolation.” * 
“But this first prediction”—I quote the argu- 
ment of a thoughtful and able writer on propheey— 
‘“‘may serve to point out something of the general 
aim and design of all the rest. At the least it 
opens to us one comprehensive subject, in which 
the whole human race was concerned, and their 
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concern in it not less than their state of relation 
with God.” And “prophecy, having begun with 
the prospect of man’s redemption, could be directed 
in its after-course to nothing greater. And such,” 
it is added, “the fact will appear to be, when we 
draw to a point the dispersed and multiplied pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament. The intimation of 
a scheme of Divine mercy, given at the Fall, is the 
prelude to further and more precise discoveries of 
it, through every subsequent age and era of revela- 
tion. Intermediate predictions there are, and of 
another kind, interposed from time to time. But 
the original subject is resumed and_ prosecuted 
through the whole body of ancient prophecy: in 
the Patriarchal, in the Mosaic, in the later age, it 
is still kept in sight. The frequency of its presence, 
in union with other subjects, indicates its para- 
mount plan in the order of prophecy... . And 
He ‘unto Whom all His works are known from the 
beginning’ never left man in ignorance of this His 
design of mercy. But, though the horizon of the 
prophetic sight was thrown open at once to this 
extent, it was dim, and the vision of it was but the 
image of a cloud—the objects were shewn darkly, 
and the mirror of Faith was obscured by the 
shadows which rested upon the gates of Paradise, 
from which man was made an exile.” * 

“But since religion cannot so much as exist 
without hope, the earliest intimation of prophecy, 
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we see, was adapted to the support of that essential 
feeling in the heart of man. ... With all its 
uncertainty as to the mode in which this end 
should be effected, the promise had within it a 
principle of hope and encouragement, and the 
materials of a religious trust fitted to keep man 
still looking to his: Maker. And such was the 
immediate moral use of this great original pro- 
phecy. 

From tracing now, under the guidance of a 
religious and thoughtful exposition, the influence 
of a prophecy and promise like this on the spirit of 
faith and hope, we may turn with advantage to the 
picture drawn by Apostolic authority of the manner 
in which, in the early years of the world’s history, 
“the Elders obtained a good report.” The verse 
which I have taken as my text occurs, as most of 
you, I doubt not, will remember, in that glorious 
roll-call of the household of faith which, in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
recited in the ears of Christ’s true disciples as the 
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names of those worthies of the ancient days, who, 
in successive generations, left examples for us, their 
spiritual children, to follow. I have spoken of 
“ Apostolic authority ” as that on which this Epistle 
rests ; and, indeed, whatever questions have been 
raised as to its authorship, it is by general consent 
attributed to some-Apostolical man. I may, how- 
ever, here repeat what I have said more at length 
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before, that careful consideration of the case leaves 
on my mind no doubt that the Church of England 
had ample warrant for citing this Epistle as the 
writing of S. Paul; though, indeed, the Church 
having received it as Canonical, it would matter 
little by whose pen an Epistle, inspired by God’s 
Spirit, was actually written. Under the sanction 
of the Church, however, and with the general 
authority of Christian antiquity, I shall speak of it 
as S. Paul’s. 

The occasion which led the writer to dwell so 
fully on faith, and the blessedness of its work and 
reward, was the state of affliction and persecution 
in which his brethren of the Hebrew Church were 
waiting and looking for deliverance by the coming 
of One for their rescue and reward Who seemed to 
tarry long. ‘Ye have need of patience,” said the 
Apostle, “that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a little 
while, and He that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. Now the just shall live by faith.”* And 
S. Paul goes on to declare how “faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. For by it the elders obtained a good 
report.” He speaks of faith as that through which 
‘“‘we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.” And having 
laid thus the foundation of “ faith toward God,” he 
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begins his historic review with the names of Abel, 
and Enoch, and Noah; going on to speak of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, to whom specially 
belongs the Apostle’s description of men who con 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth, who desired a better country, that is, an 
heavenly, and of whom, accordingly, God was not 
ashamed to be called their God; for He had pro- 
vided for them a city. But though Abraham occu- 
pied the peculiar place of the father of the faithful 
and the friend of God, still it was not with him 
that the Church of God on earth began. Of Enoch’s 
habitual life it could be said that he “ walked with 
God ;” and his translation from earth without dying 
was assuredly something like a pledge and fore- 
taste of the blessing in store for man’s race by 
virtue of the primeeval promise in Him Who, in the 
appointed time, would bruise the serpent’s head, 
destroy him that had the power of death, and raise 
His faithful members, by virtue of the victory of 
His Cross and Passion, to sit with Himself in 
heavenly places. In speaking, moreover, of Abra- 
ham, and the children of his faithful obedience, 
Isaac and Jacob, ‘‘the heirs with him of the same 
promise,” the Apostle has apparently not only regard 
to the promise of Canaan, in reference to which 
Abraham had given such individual proof of his 
entire and undoubting faith in the Divine Word, 
but regard also, we may say, to the great promise 
of the spiritual blessing wrapt up in the Person of 
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the Seed of the woman. ‘‘ These all died in faith ” 
are words which have assuredly a wider and more 
comprehensive application than could be attached 
to only Abraham and his descendants. The words 
apply to the faithful of every generation since the 
days of Adam. They “all died in faith, not having 
received the promises.” There were special temporal 
promises made to Abraham, and also the promise 
that the future Redeemer should be of his line ; but 
the Redemption itself was to be a blessing to all the 
families of the earth, to all the children of Adam’s 
fallen yet ransomed race. The words to Abraham 
were, “In thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” * 

It is to be observed, further, that the Apostle 
makes mention of “‘ the promise” again at the end 
of this chapter, in reference to “all” of whom he 
had spoken. “And these all,” he says, “ having 
obtained a good report through faith, received not 
the promise: God having provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” It has been noticed, in connection 
with that later verse, that the promises spoken of 
in the text as not received by these Patriarchs 
cannot be temporal promises, nor can they be 
referred to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob exclusively. 
There was no temporal promise made to Abel and to 
Enoch ; and the temporal promise which God made 
to Noah, He fulfilled. The promises, therefore, here 
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spoken of were, as one of the Fathers interprets the 
words, “‘ heavenly things ;” “ things concerning the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the Resurrection,” as another 
Father says; or, as an ancient Jewish writer * teaches, 
“ All the wise are introduced by Moses as strangers, 
their souls coming from heaven to travel here on 
earth with a desire to return, looking upon heaven 
as the city where they dwell, and the earth in 
which they travel as their place of pilgrimage.” It 
is worthy of observation, in this connection, that, 
while it is recorded of Cain, that when he went out 
from the presence of the Lord, “he builded a city, 
and called the name of the city after the name of 
his son Enoch,” there is no such record made of any 
of the line of Seth, the “‘ sons of God,” ? if we are to 
understand that expression as denoting Seth’s line 
distinctively. May not this absence of any mention 
of an earthly city of their building have been 
intended to convey to us the idea that Seth’s sons 
were of those who “looked for a city which hath 
foundations,” a city “whose Builder and Maker is 
God”? It may further be suggested that in regard 
to the primeeval promise concerning the Seed of the 
woman, so little is told us of which a merely 
earthly and human history would have been full of, 
namely, the planting of earthly dwelling-places and 
the multiplying of their inhabitants: whereas, all 
that is recorded is the name of the son through 
* Philo, “De Agricult.,” § 14; “ Confus. ling.,” § 17. 
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whom the sacred line of heirs of the promise was 
continued, and the years of the father simply 
numbered before and after the son’s birth. The 
genealogy was thus preserved, and nothing more, 
which we find reappearing again in 8. Luke’s Gospel, 
where the line of Christ's human descent, in His 
Incarnate Nature, is traced back to Seth, that chosen 
son of ‘Adam which was the son of God.” The 
penalty of man’s transgression, indeed, held on its 
course; “death reigned from Adam” from one 
generation to another. As the name and the years 
of each descendant are recorded, this was the unfailing 
close of the record, ‘‘ All the days of Seth were nine 
hundred and twelve years, and he died ;” “and all 
the days of Enos were nine hundred and five years, 
and he died;” “ and all the days of Cainan were nine 
hundred and ten years, and he died.” “These all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them.” 

That which the coming of the promised Deliverer, 
the Seed of the woman, was to the saints of old, 
the same to us is His second coming; and in the 
mystic power of the Communion of Saints we may 
well seek to profit by their good examples, and to 
walk as they walked ; living, as they lived, the life 
of faith; dying, as they died, in sure and certain 
hope, though they might not see the mountain of 
the future city of God, save afar off. How soon the 
expected Redeemer might stand upon the earth, or 
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how long they must wait for His coming, they 
knew not. It might be that when the mother of 
all living said, on the birth of Seth, “God hath 
appointed me another seed, instead of Abel whom 
Cain slew,” her eyes might see in him the predes- 
tined Vanquisher of the enemy, or He might still 
be in the distant future. And even so it is with us 
in regard to our Redeemer’s second coming to 
subdue for ever the last enemy, and to bring in His 
glorious kingdom. His first disciples-knew not but 
that it might be in their own days, and were pre- 
pared for a speedy accomplishment of the number 
of God’s elect, and the hastening of His kingdom. 
But Christ Himself, speaking of the cry going up 
day and night from God’s elect in the regions of 
Paradise, and giving the assurance that, though He 
might seem to bear long with those earnest suppli- 
cations for His Church’s deliverance, He would 
avenge them speedily, asked at the same time the 
significant question, ‘‘ When the Son of man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth?” His Apostles, 
accordingly, found it necessary to stir up the minds 
of their converts and brethren, that they might be 
mindful of the words which were spoken before by 
the holy Prophets, and of the commandment given 
by themselves, the Apostles of the Lord and 
Saviour : knowing this first, as said 8. Peter in his 
second Hpistle, that there should “come in the last 
days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of His coming? for 
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since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation ;” 
“ignorant,” meanwhile, ‘‘of this one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day:”' and in the last in 
order of the Apostolic Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment, S. Jude calls solemnly to mind how “ Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, prophesied”? of “ ungodly 
sinners,” and spoke of the coming of the Lord with 
ten thousand of His Saints, to execute, in the 
appointed time, His righteous judgment upon them. 
We know not, my brethren, in these latter days, 
any more than did the contemporaries of Enoch, 
how soon the great final day of the world’s history 
and of the eternal redemption of God’s chosen shall 
come; but the Son of man Himself hath warned 
us that His coming shall be suddenly, and that, 
when men least expect it, the Judge shall appear 
for the destruction of things visible, and the revela- 
tion of the invisible and eternal. Till that day 
comes all will go on in ordinary course. The neces- 
sary business and occupations of life must engage 
attention to the last. But, as 8. James teaches, 
“ Behold, the Judge standeth before the door.” * 
To Him, then, Who is “the King of Glory,” “the 
Everlasting Son of the Father,” Who, when He 
took upon Him to deliver man, did not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb, and Who, in His deadly conflict 
with man’s enemy, having “ overcome the sharpness 
1.2 Pet. it, 3,.4, 8. > Jude 14. 3 James v. 9. 
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of death,” did ‘open the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers,” let us humbly offer the prayer which 
the Church makes part of her solemn morning 
hymn :— 
‘* We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge. 
We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, whom Thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. . 


Make them to be numbered with Thy saints, in glory 
everlasting.” 


SERMON IV. 


“By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only 
begotten son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called: accounting that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead; from whence also he received him 
in a figure.” —Hzp. xi. 17-19. 


“Tue history of Abraham,” it has been observed, 
“is the first piece of sacred biography on record. 
It exhibits for the first time, at full length, the 
nature and effects of true religion. The piety of 
Abel, of Enoch, and of Noah, is but rapidly 
sketched. And in the earlier chapters of Genesis, 
our acquaintance with the rest of mankind is 
almost confined to the knowledge of their guilt, 
their misery, and their destruction. But a new 
dispensation of Providence,” it is said, ‘opens 
with the call of Abraham. We see man restored 
to the confidence of his Maker; admitted, if we 
may so speak, to familiar intercourse with the 
Almighty. And we behold the perfections of that 
high and lofty One, Who inhabiteth eternity, re- 
flected, as it were, in the person of His faithful 
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follower and servant.” “ Restored to the confidence 
of his Maker”—it is an appropriate expression, 
duly qualifying the description of a ‘‘ dispensation 
of Providence,” a new departure in the dealings of 
God with man, as the call of Abraham has often 
been represented. The call has been spoken of as 
“the first event in the Patriarchal period,” ‘the 
opening of all Ecclesiastical History, as the first 
historical commencement of a religious community 
and worship, which has continued ever since, 
without interruption, into the Christian Church, 
such as, with all its manifold diversities, it still 
exists.” 

“This event,” we are told, “ according as it is 
apprehended from its human or its Divine side, 
may be described as ‘the migration, or as ‘the 
call’ of Abraham. In every crisis of history,” it 
is said, “ these two elements in their measure may 
be perceived, the one secular, the other religious ; 
the one belonging merely to the past, the other 
reaching forward into the remotest future. In 
this instance,” it is thought, “ both are set distinctly 
before us in the Biblical narrative, side by side, as 
if in almost unconscious independence of each other. 
‘And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son 
of Haran his son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in- 
law, his son Abram’s wife; and they went forth 
with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan; and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there. .. . And Abram took Sarai his wife, 
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and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance 
that they had gathered, and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran; and they went forth to go 
into the land of Canaan; and into the land of 
Canaan they came.’ This,” it is said, “is the 
external aspect of the migration. A family, a 
tribe of the great Semitic race, moves westward 
from the cradle of its earliest civilization. There 
was nothing outwardly to distinguish them from 
those who had descended from the Caucasian range 
into the plains of the south in former times, or who 
would do so in times yet tocome. ‘There was, 
however,” it is said, “‘another aspect which the 
surrounding tribes saw not, but which is the only 
point that we now see distinctly. ‘The Lord said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee: and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing : 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him 
that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.’* Interpret these words 
as we will; give them a meaning more or less 
literal, more or less restricted; yet with what a 
force,” it is observed, “do they break in upon the 
homeliness of the rest of the narrative; what an 
impulse do they disclose in the innermost heart of 
the movement; what a long vista do they open, 
1 Gen. xi. 31; xii. 5. 2 Gen. xii, 1-3. 
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even to the very close of the history, of which this 
was the first beginning !” 

Accepting now, my brethren, as we may fitly 
do, with all due acknowledgment, the allowance 
which is left us by the school of modern historical 
criticism, in regard to the religious aspect of the 
call of Abraham, in its connection with the develop- 
ment, in after-days, of Judaism and Christianity, we 
may be permitted, perhaps, at the same time, to put 
forward a somewhat stronger and simpler claim 
which the example of our spiritual father, Abraham, 
has upon us. For if we look at the historic record 
in Genesis with the light cast upon it by other 


Scripture, the ‘secular ” 


view of the supposed 
“migration” will, I think, be found altogether to 
vanish, and the simple obedience of Abraham to a 
Divine call occupy the whole place. There was no 
“secular” side to the story, no “human element,” 
except, indeed, the element of that natural human 
feeling, so directly counter to which was. the 
Divine call. It was no migratory movement of a 
Semitic tribe, a family in search of a new dwelling- 
place; no vision of some more favoured, fertile 
region which led the wanderers on their march. 
“By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” * . It is clear from other passages 
of Scripture that the original departure from Ur of 
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the Chaldees, not less than the moving on from 
Haran, was the result of the simple call of the 
Divine Voice addressed to Abraham himself. “Thou 
art the Lord the God Who didst choose Abram ”— 
thus Nehemiah spake, in later days, in the solemn 
assembly of Israel—‘‘ and broughtest him forth out 
of Ur of the Chaldees.” ‘The God of glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran ””—these 
were the opening words of Stephen’s defence before 
the council—‘“‘and said unto him, Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into 
the land which I shall shew thee. Then came he 
out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in 
Charran: and from thence, when his father was 
dead, he removed him into this land, wherein ye 
now dwell.”’ The call given to Abraham was 
conveyed in terms of very distinct and comprehen- 
sive import, full of deep and searching trial to 
natural feeling: ‘Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will shew thee.” ’ 
was of the same character, conveying fully the 
amount of the sacrifice involved, as when the same 
Voice said to him, in reference to that last trial of 
his faith which is spoken of in the passage before us, 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest . . . and offer him up for a burnt offering 
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upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” * 
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It may be that, in the exercise of that tender mercy 
which delights to welcome and reward the self- 
sacrifice of faith, the faithful Patriarch was, in the 
preordained event, spared the parting with his 
father Terah ; and so, the shorter journey to Haran 
being accepted for the present, severing, as it did 
effectually, the chosen family at once from the peril 
of contagion with the idolatry which was spreading 
at Ur, Terah appeared at the head of the pilgrim 
company, and was in some sort so recognized in the 
sacred narrative of the Book of Genesis. 

The character of Abraham occupies that promi- 
nent place in Scripture, as the chosen pattern to. all 
God’s spiritual children of the household of faith, 
that we shall rightly feel a sacred jealousy in 
guarding his history from any misapprehension 
or unworthy impressions respecting it. Of the 
call of Abraham, as has been already observed, it 
cannot, with any propriety, be said that it has a 
secular side or aspect at all. Patriarchs and 
Prophets and Apostles were in this respect alike ; 
it was with Abraham as it was with them who 
heard the Voice of Christ speaking to them by the 
lake of Gennesaret, and saying, “Follow me;” 
“and they arose, and followed Him.” I have 
said that the call of Abram must not be so re- 
garded as the beginning of the Church of God upon 
earth as to exclude the ages of patriarchal piety 
that had gone before. The Voice which sounded in 
Abram’s inmost ear, and obtained his immediate, 
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unquestioning obedience, could not be one which 
he had heard then for the first time. ‘‘ My sheep 
hear my voice,” said our blessed Lord, “and I 
know them, and they follow Me.” Abram assuredly 
had for many a year walked with God, in the 
spirit of Enoch and Noah; else it had not been 
with him as it was when the Voice came to him 
which said, ‘Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 
a land that I will shew thee.” 

Nor can it be doubted that in the final and 
crowning clause of the promises made to him when 
he received the Divine call, Abram, in the spirit of 
faith which he inherited from those that had gone 
before him, recognized the one great primeval 
promise of redemption, prepared and ordained for 
the whole race of man. “I will make of thee a 
ereat nation ;” this was the first particular in the 
manifold promise, which went on to say, “I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and 
in thee ”—this is the final and crowning promise— 
“‘in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 
These several promises were confirmed by solemn 
sions and tokens. When Abram pleaded his child- 
less condition notwithstanding the promise made 
him, we read how the Almighty ‘brought him 
forth abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: 
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and He said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And 
he believed in the Lord; and He counted it to him 
for righteousness.”’ When Abram asked, further, 
in regard to the Promised Land, whereby should he 
know that he should inherit it, the Almighty 
revealed to him in a vision when it should be; and 
with the token of a burning lamp passing through | 
the midst of the offered sacrifice, God made in that 
night a solemn covenant with Abraham, specifying 
distinctly the nations whose land should be the 
heritage of his children.» And in regard to the 
promise of that Seed of the woman Who should 
bruise the head of the Enemy of man, and through 
death destroy him that had the power of death, 
accomplishing that mysterious imagery, we are 
warranted by the language of the passage before us 
in recognizing in the history of Abraham, and of 
the last trial of his faith, a type—for such the 
Church of Christ has ever judged it to be—of the 
Saviour’s Cross and Passion, of His precious Death 
and Sacrifice, and of His glorious Resurrection from 
the dead. 

The Apostle has spoken of those signal instances 
of Abraham’s faith in their historic order. First, 
of his obeying the call to go out into the unknown 
place which he should after receive for an inheri- 
tance; and then of his sojourning in that land of 
promise as in a strange country, looking for the 
city which hath foundations, and whose Builder 

tvGen. xy. 5, °6. 2 Gen. xv. 17-21. 
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and Maker is God, he and his children, the heirs 
with him of the same promise, declaring themselves 
pilgrims and strangers on the earth, and desiring 
a better country, that is, an heavenly ; lastly, the 
Apostle says, “By faith Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, of 
whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called : accounting that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead ; from whence also he received 
him in a figure.” 

I need not remind you, my brethren, that the 
Church reads the chapter which tells the wondrous 
tale of the sacrifice of Isaac in the Service for Good 
Friday. And though Scripture has nowhere ex- 
pressly declared the typical character of that event, 
Christian piety could not fail to read there the 
mystery how God.so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son to suffer death upon 
the cross for our redemption ; that the Eternal Son, 
the well-beloved of the Father, bore, Isaac-like, that 
cross in meek submission to His Father’s Will; that 
“though He was crucified through weakness, He 
liveth by the power of God;”* that the decree of 
death was in His Divine Person made the very 
source of life, and was turned into the glory of 
His Resurrection, of which Isaac’s history was also 
a floure. 

Especially will this typical view seem to be 
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placed beyond all doubt, if it be admitted, as I 
think it must be on full consideration of the case, 
that the scene of Isaac’s sacrifice in the land of 
Moriah was none other than that in which the one 
great Sacrifice for sin was once in the end of the 
world accomplished for man’s salvation, being, too, 
the place which had then been for many years 
divinely chosen for Israel’s sacrificial worship of 
God. We read in the Book of Chronicles how 
“Solomon began to build the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, where the Lord 
appeared unto David his father, in the place which 
David had prepared in the threshing-floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite.”* And such a typical designation 
would adequately account for the journey which 
Abraham was commanded to take for the typical 
sacrifice. It has, indeed, been claimed for Mount 
Gerizim, on geographical grounds, that the three 
days’ journey would better correspond with the 
distance of Gerizim from Beersheba, where Abra- 
ham was dwelling at the time; but it has been 
forgotten, I think, that, according to the Hebrew 
manner of speaking, the arrival there on the third 
day implies only one entire day, with the evening 
and the morning of two others. It was thus, as 
we know, that Christ our Redeemer rose from the 
dead on the third day. And there is no difficulty, 
really, in regard to the mountains which stand 
round about Jerusalem, in identifying them with 
2 Chron. iii. 1. 
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those mountains in the land of Moriah, which 
Abraham saw afar off. 

There is another yet more sacred declaration of 
Christ Himself concerning the faith of Abraham, 
which seems to connect itself naturally rather with 
this period and this scene of Abraham’s life than 
with any other. ‘ Your father Abraham,” said our 
blessed Lord to the Jews, “ rejoiced to see My day, 
and he saw it, and was glad.” The offering up of 
Isaac was the final trial of Abraham’s faith and 
obedience ; and the renewal of the promises then 
made to him was with circumstances of heavenly 
authority exceeding all that had been before. It 
was assuredly by Divine instruction that, when the 
voice of the Angel of the Lord had called to Abra- 
ham out of heaven, accepting solemnly the crowning 
proof of his fear of God, and forbidding the sacrifice 
which, for the more trial of his faith, had been 
required of him, ‘‘ Abraham went and took the ram, 
and offered him up for a burnt offering in the stead 
of his son,” calling “ the name of that place Jehovah- 
jireh” (that is, ‘The Lord will see or provide ”) : 
‘Cas it is said to this day,” the inspired writer goes 
on to say, recording the sacred maxim which, from 
that memorable day, established itself in the hearts, 
and found utterance on the lips of the faithful—‘“‘ as 
it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it 
shall be seen.”* Then came from the highest 
heaven the assemblage of promises in their pleni- 
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tude, finally secured by the word and the oath of 
Him Who before had talked with Abraham upon 
earth. ‘‘The Angel of the Lord”—the Angel of 
the covenant—“ called unto Abraham out of heaven 
the second time, and said, By Myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son : that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multi- 
plying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore ; 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ”— 
the great and final victory over the Enemy now thus 
explicitly and fully declared—“ and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou 
hast obeyed My voice.” * 

It would be found a thing full of spiritual profit, 
my brethren, if any one would take the Epistles to 
the Romans, the Galatians, and the Hebrews, and 
the General Epistle of S. James, and study in their 
connection all that is said of Abraham, as: the 
pattern to us of faith and patience—faith and 
patience, Christian virtues so inseparably joined 
together—with humble, unquestioning obedience. 
We greatly need to be filled with the spirit which 
was in Abraham, not only amidst the trials of prac- 
tical life, but ‘also amidst the trials to faith, moral 
and intellectual, in regard to things which we meet 
with in God’s revelation of His Mind and Will to 
man. Our spirits may be perplexed, and in danger 

' Gen. xxii. 15-18. 
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of misgiving and doubt, when the Voice which 
speaks to us seems to reveal or to command things 
which do not commend themselves to our natural 
reason, or which may seem at variance with this or 
that Divine attribute, as we deem of it in our 
earthly wisdom or human feeling ; but if we faith- 
fully follow in the steps of our father Abraham, it 
shall be with us as it was with him—the light shall 
break in when the darkness seems to be deepest ; 
as it has been with the children of Abraham’s faith, 
in their successive generations, “as it is said to this 
day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen.” 
The exhortation given to the Hebrew disciples is 
that which should imprint itself on our inmost 
spirits. ‘‘ We desire that every one of you do shew 
the same diligence to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end : that ye be not slothful, but followers 
of them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. For when God made promise to Abra- 
ham, because He could swear by no greater, He 
sware by Himself, saying, Surely blessing [ will 
bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 
And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained 
the promise. . . . Wherein God, willing more abun- 
dantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the immu- 
tability of His counsel, confirmed it by an oath: 
that by two immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us: which hope we have 
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as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil; whither 
the Forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus” —carry- 
ing thither, to present and to plead continually, 
the great atoning Sacrifice which He once offered, 
Himself ‘“‘made an High Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec.” * 
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‘And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the 
Most High God, Possessor of heaven and earth: and blessed 
be the Most High God, Which hath delivered thine enemies 
into thy hand.”— Gen. xiv. 19, 20. 


THE subject of this passage in the historic Book of 
Genesis is that remarkable personage, Melchizedek, 
the mysterious nature of whose name and acts is 
brought prominently into view in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. With this name closes the earnest exhor- 
tation which was given in that Epistle to those per- 
secuted and afflicted members of the Hebrew Church 
_ who were in danger of drawing back from their pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. They were encouraged to 
show themselves followers of them who, in earlier 
days, had “through faith and patience” inherited 
‘the promises ”—the promises made to Abraham, 
and confirmed by an oath on high to him and his 
seed for ever. “The hope set before” them of 
things unseen as yet, was to be ‘“‘as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and stedfast, and which entereth 
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is for us entered, even Jesus, made an High Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” * 

It had been the object of the inspired author of 
that Epistle to lead those his brethren, who were 
tempted by lingering feelings of attachment to the 
Jewish law and ritual, to “consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus,” a 
Lawgiver and Ruler, an ‘“ Apostle,’ or Messenger 
from God, of higher authority than Moses; a ‘High 
Priest” called and consecrated as Aaron had been, 
yet holding a more sacred office than Aaron’s ; for 
in a place of Holy Writ it had been said to this 
High Priest, and with the sanction of a Divine 
oath, ‘Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” I shall not now, my brethren, re- 
trace the elaborate and very remarkable argument, 
wonderful in its manifold links, in which the 
Apostle draws out the greater dignity and authority 
of Christ’s Priesthood, compared with the priest- 
hood of Aaron—a dignity and authority shadowed 
out in the person and acts of him who was “ King 
of Salem, and priest of the Most High God,” and of 
whom the Apostle says that, “without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto 
the Son of God,” he “‘abideth a priest continually.” ? 
Regarding Melchizedek as described in the historic _ 
word of the Book of Genesis, simply in his character 
of “King of Salem, and priest of the Most High 
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God,” I shall rather inquire what light this portion 
of the history throws upon the person and position 
of Abraham. 

In dealing with Abraham’s history, I have 
already taken occasion to observe that we shall 
form a very erroneous impression of it if we regard 
it as the first starting-point of religious thought and 
action, the first origin of the Church of the chosen 
people. And we have a corrective of that imperfect 
view supplied in the history before us, inasmuch as 
it exhibits Abraham in relation to the ancient 
patriarchal Church, as seen in the person of one of 
its recognized rulers and ministers. The narrative 
referred to may not unfitly be spoken of as an 
episode in the life of Abraham, a scene somewhat 
different from the general peaceful character of 
Abraham’s life, yet not otherwise than in perfect’ 
harmony with it. 

_ Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, with three con- 
federate kings, had gone forth to war, to recover to 
his obedience the five kings of the cities of the 
plain, who had rebelled against him, the chief of 
the five being the Kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
who fled before Chedorlaomer, and fell in the vale of 
Siddim. The victorious kings, having carried all 
before them, ‘‘ took Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who 
dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and departed.” 
(The tidings of what had befallen his nephew came 
to Abraham where he dwelt in his tent under the 
oaks of Mamre. He at once led forth his trained 
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servants, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued 
the conquerors, and “ brought back all the goods, 
and also brought again his brother Lot, and his 
goods, and the women also, and the people.”’ 
“ And the King of Sodom went out to meet him 
after the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and of the 
kings that were with him, at the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale.”? The King of Sodom went 
forth in gratitude, doubtless, to offer thanks to his 
deliverer. But a more remarkable personage than 
the King of Sodom appeared on the scene. ‘“ And 
Melchizedek,” we read, “ King of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine: and he was the priest of the 
Most High God. And he blessed him, and said, 
Blessed be Abram of the Most High God, Possessor 
of heaven and earth: and blessed be the Most 
High God, Which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand. And he gave him”—that is, Abram 
gave Melchizedek—“ tithes of all.” *J i 

In the person of Melchizedek we have a repre- 





sentative of the ancient patriarchal religion, still 
surviving amidst the corruption growing around. 
Of the union of the kingly with the priestly office 
in the earliest ages we have frequent instances in 
ancient story; and in the Book of Genesis there 
are in what is told us of Pharaoh, Abimelech, King 
of Gerar® and of others, many indications of a 
community of belief still recognized, bearing wit- 
ness to a belief transmitted down from purer times, 
1 Gen, xiv. 16. * Gen, xiv. .17. ® Gen. xiv. 18-20. 
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in One Divine Object of man’s worship, “ the Most 
High God, Possessor of heaven and earth,’ Who had 
purposes of mercy for the whole family of man, and 
Who would in due time claim all heathen for His 
inheritance. The memorable event before us, as on 
the one hand it looked back to the past, so also it 
would seem, in some sort, to have foreshadowed the 
future. We considered lately how Isaac’s sacrifice 
on Mount Moriah was a type of the great Sacrifice 
which, in the fulness of time, was to be offered at 
Jerusalem; and the spot in the self-same land 
where Melchizedek met Abraham, “the king’s 
dale,” was, there is no good reason to doubt, the 
dale of that name which is elsewhere spoken of,’ 
and which was close to the holy city. When we 
are told that Melchizedek “brought forth bread 
and wine,” and that ‘‘he was the priest of the 
Most High God,” as well as “King of Salem,” our 
thoughts seem to, be guided onward to what we 
read in Dayid’s* history of the solemnities which 
attended the placing of the ark in Mount Sion. 
‘oT hey. brought in the ark of the Lord,” we are 
told, “‘and set/it in his place, in the midst of the 
tabernacle that’ David had pitched for it. . . . And 
as soon as David had made an end of offering burnt 
offerings and peace offerings, he blessed the people 
in the Name of the Lord of Hosts. And he dealt 
among all the people, even among the whole mul- 
titude of Israel, as well to the women as men, to 
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every one a cake of bread, and a good piece of 
flesh, and a flagon of wine. . . . Then David re- 
turned to bless his household.”* The breach which 
a few months before had been made upon Uzzah, 
because they “sought not” God “after the due 
order,” secured that now the sacrifices offered by the 
king should be made none otherwise than in con- 
formity with the sacred law of Levi's priesthood ; 
while the blessing of the people by the anointed 
king, and the feast of bread and wine given by his 
hands, carried on the typical prefiguration of Mel- 
chizedek’s royal and priestly office, shadowing out 
the blessing from on high which was to descend 
upon all nations, and the Gospel feast prepared to 
be held, in the latter days, in the sacred mountain 
of God’s kingdom, by Him of Whom it had been 
sung in Israel long before, ‘‘ At Salem is His taber- 
nacle, and His dwelling in Sion. ‘There brake He 
the arrows of the bow and the shield, the sword, 
and the battle. Thou art of more glory and might 
than the hills of the robbers.” ” | 

The narrative before us, so peculiar in its 
character in the life of Abraham, would seem, I 
think, when attentively considered, to derive a 
special importance from the place which it occu- 
pies in the order of events in Abraham’s life, as 
recorded in the sacred history. For it would seem 
as if those events, in their sequence, were a fore- 
shadowing, in Abraham’s person, of the things 
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which were to befall his children as their history 
unfolded itself. On his first coming into the land, 
Abraham built altars first at Sichem, and then on a 
mountain to the east of Bethel. From thence he 
journeyed onward, going toward the south. We 
are told then that “there was a famine in the land: 
and Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn 
there; for the famine was grievous in the land.” ? 
The shadow of what happened to his children after- 
wards, in the days of Jacob and Joseph, seems to 
rest on Abram’s history ; specially when we find 
him brought into relations with Pharaoh, and 
acquiring in HKeypt “ sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, 
and menservants, and maidservants, and she-asses, 
and camels.” ‘‘ And Abram went up out of Eeypt, 
he and his wife, and all that he had, and Lot with 
him, into the south. And Abram was very rich, 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold.”? When Abram was 
come up out of Egypt, and Lot was now separated 
from him, he is bidden to survey the land which 
had been promised to him, to realize the full extent 
of his heritage, and to take in some sort of possession 
of it. It was said to him, “ Lift up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou art northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and westward: for 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy 
seed as the dust of the earth: so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
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also be numbered. Arise, walk through the land 
in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for I 
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will give it unto thee, 
an anticipation of the view granted to Moses when 
the tribes of Israel were come up out of Egypt, and 
the time of the promise to Abraham was being now 
fulfilled ; when, under Joshua as their leader, the 
Israelites were shortly to take possession of the 
land which God had promised to their forefather. 
After this we read, ‘‘ Abram removed his tent, 
and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which 
is in Hebron, and built there an altar unto the 
Lord.” Then follows immediately the narrative of 
the victory over the confederate kings. Was not 
this victory designed to show how a feeble force, 
such as that which Abraham could muster, strong 
in faith, would be enabled to triumph over great 
kings and mighty kings, like Sehon, King of the 
Amorites, and Og, the King of Bashan, and all the 
kingdoms of Canaan? Tor this it was that was 
reserved for the nation, this victory of faith. 
“For they gat not the land in possession through 
their own sword, neither was it their own arm that 
helped them ; but Thy Right Hand, and Thine Arm, 
and the light of Thy Countenance, because Thou 
2 Tt was the “‘ house- 
hold of faith,” Abram’s ‘“ trained servants, born in 
his own house,” as we read, that was sent forth on 
this hazardous march, this desperate enterprise, as 
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it might have seemed to the men of this world: 
“the talisman is faith.” ‘Shall I hide from Abra- 
ham that thing which I do”—it was thus that the 
Angel of the great counsel, the Lord, the Captain 
of our Salvation, spake when He stood with Abra- 
ham on the height which overlooked all the land of 
the plain; the attendant angels having gone on 
their way, to execute their commission of dread 
inquiry and final judgment on the sinful cities 
whose kings, some years before, Abraham had 
delivered out of the hand of their conquerors— 
“shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I 
do; seeing that Abraham shall surely become a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in him? For I know him, 
that he will command his children and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which He hath 
spoken of him.” * 

It was thus that that high communion and 
fellowship was carried on, as when Abraham’s 
fathers in the early days of the world’s history 
“walked with God.” “In that wonderful dialogue,” 
-as has been well said, “it is difficult whether more 
to admire the righteous boldness of the Patriarch, 
or the gracious condescension of the Judge of all 
the earth.” It was granted to Abraham to be 
permitted to intercede for the guilty ; and if there 

1 Gen. xvill. 17-19. 
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had been found ten righteous in Sodom, his prayer 
would have saved its king and its people from the 
destruction to which it was doomed, and a yet 
more holy and spiritual triumph won, even than 
when Abraham returned, crowned with faith’s 
victory, from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and 
the kings that were with him, having rescued the 
captives out of the hand of the mighty. 

At every step of Abraham’s onward journey as 
a stranger and pilgrim upon earth, the rearing of 
an altar to the God Whom he served bore witness, 
not only to the spirit within him, whereby he sought 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
but also to the revelations vouchsafed to him by 
Him Whom he served continually with a pure heart 
fervently. When first Abram came to the plain 
of Sichem, the Canaanite beimg then in the land, 
“the Lord appeared” unto him, manifested His 
Divine Presence to him, “‘ and there builded he an 
altar unto the Lord Who appeared unto him.” 
When “he removed from thence,” in Bethel, the 
next resting-place on his journey, “there,” again, 
“he builded an altar unto the Lord, and,” as we 
read in earlier days of Seth, “called upon the 
Name of the Lord.” And on his return to Bethel, 
when he came out of Eeypt—for we read “he went 
on his journeys from the south, even to Bethel, 
unto the place where his tent had been at the 
beginning . . . unto the place of the altar which 
he had made there at the first” ’"—he again, we are 
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told, “called on the Name of the Lord.” And this 
fountain and spring within him of deep and true 
piety towards God, flowed forth, as is the character 
of faith in every age of the world’s history, in an 
abundant stream of thoughts and deeds of charity 
and kindness towards men. ‘‘He yielded to” his 
brother’s son, “ with cheerful and refined courtesy,” 
as has been well said, the most fertile pastures of 
the plain. He rejected, with noble independence, 
“from a thread even to a shoe-latchet,” the spoils 
which his valour had redeemed, lest the King of 
Sodom should say, “I have made Abram rich: 
save only,” said he, “that which the young men 
have eaten, and the portion of the men which went 
with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre”—his Amorite 
companions and confederates—‘“ let them take their 
portion.” * 

It is good for us, assuredly, my brethren, 
amidst the trials of our earthly pilgrimage—for 
we, as they who went before us in the first days of 
the world’s history, “are strangers and pilgrims” 
upon earth—it is good for us to have vividly before 
us, for our constant guidance, the examples which 
have been-recorded by God’s Holy Spirit in inspired 
Scripture for our edification and comfort: that we 
like those, our fathers of old time, may “have the 
full assurance of hope unto the end,” rich in faith 
and in all good works, the fruits of a living faith. 
We have seen already how large a place in the 

1 Gen. xiv. 23, 24: 
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sacred roll of Saints and Martyrs, rehearsed in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
occupied by Abraham and his household; and the 
remembrance of them will rise up again before our 
eyes when, in the winding up of that wonderful 
history, we are reminded of those ‘‘ who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises. . . out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 


1 


armies of the aliens.”* It is edifying, and ought to 
be inspiriting to us, the children of their faith, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come, to con- 
template the essential unity which runs throughout 
God’s Church, from first to last. ‘“‘There is one 
Body, and one Spirit,” as we have just read in the 
Epistle for this day,” ‘‘ even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one Faith . . . one 
God and Father of all, Who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” The covenant of 
circumcision made with Abraham has, indeed, 
passed into the Sacrament of Baptism ; by virtue 
of which “ye are all,” as saith the Apostle, ‘the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. . .. Ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and _ heirs 
according to the promise.” * And the sacrifices of 


+ Heb. xi. 33,34. 

* Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, on which day this 
sermon was preached in Canterbury Cathedral, 1886. 
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burnt offering, such as the Patriarch offered in 
every place, simply prefigurative as they were, and - 
having no efficacy save as types and precursors of 
the one great Sacrifice which, once in the end 
of the world, was to be offered for sin, are merged 
and lost, having accomplished their object in that 
“One Sacrifice, Oblation, and Satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world” which was offered up on 
Calvary, and which, as it had been prefigured 
in those ancient sacrifices, was ordained to be 
commemorated in the solemn worship of His 
Church, in Holy Communion, until His coming 
again. In combination with the typical sacrifice 
of Isaac on the mountains of Moriah, we are 
privileged to look back on the accomplishment of 
that which was prefigured in the person of the 
priestly King of Salem, bringing forth the bread 
and wine, and blessing him that had the promises, 
in the Name of the Most High God, Possessor of 
heaven and earth. The import of the mystic union 
of the two offices of priest and king in the person 
of Melchizedek was more fully revealed by one of 
the latest of the Old Testament Prophets. Zechariah 
was commanded, in the presence of faithful wit- 
nesses, ‘“‘ to take silver and gold, and make crowns, 
and set them upon the head of Joshua the son of 
Josedech, the high priest,” and to ‘‘ speak unto him, 
saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, 
Behold the Man Whose Name is The BRANCH; 
_ and He shall grow up out of His place, and He shall 
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build the temple of the Lord: even He shall build 
the temple of the Lord; and He shall bear the 
glory, and shall si# and rule upon His throne ; and 
He shall be a Priest upon His throne: and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both.” * 
The King-Priest is none other than He of Whom 
it is written in the last visions of New Testament 
prophecy, “On His Head were many crowns. . . 
and His Name is called The Word of God. And 
the armies which were in heaven followed Him upon 
white horses”—emblems and signs of heavenly 
victory—His chosen warriors of the household of 
faith being ‘clothed in fine linen, white and 
clean.” ” 

May it be ours, dear brethren, so to follow 
Him, as His faithful servants, in the spiritual 
conflict, that He may give us to share in His 
triumph, in the day when He shall come in His 
glory, the Eternal King, the Judge of all. 

To Him, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
Three Persons and One God, be ascribed all honour 
and power, and might and dominion, now and for 
evermore. 
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SERMON VI. 


“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.” —Gnn. xlix. 10. 


WE have recently considered, in two different 
aspects, the life and character of Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, and the friend of God. We 
saw him, in obedience to the Divine Voice, leaving 
the land of his birth, his country, and kindred, in 
unfailing reliance on the promises made to him; 
we saw his faith and patience, perfected by trial, 
prevailing, at every successive step of his pilgrim- 
age; “the path of the just,” as exemplified in his 
history, being ‘‘as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

The promise held out to Abraham, and on 
the strength of which he left his native country, the 
promise of ‘a land which he should after receive 
for an inheritance,’ gave no sign, during his life- 
time, of any fulfilment; his only possession in 
Canaan being the field and the cave of Machpelah, 
the burial-place which he had purchased of the sons 
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of Heth; a witness of the faith with which he 
regarded the being received in God’s time to the 
unseen resting-place, in which he and his were, in 
sure and certain hope, to be gathered unto their 
fathers. 

The promise, again, of an innumerable progeny 
to spring from Abraham might well, to a faith less 
strong than his, have seemed to be vanishing into 
the region of hopeless shadows, when now, some 
twenty years and more after the promise was first 
given, and ‘‘ when Abram” now “ was ninety years 
old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, and. 
said unto him, I am the Almighty God ; walk before 
Me, and be thou perfect. And I will make My 
covenant between Me and thee, and will multiply 
thee exceedingly.” And “ My covenant will I 
establish with Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto 
thee at this set time in the next year.” * 

The third and greatest promise, the primeeval 
promise, of the Seed of the woman, involved as it 
was now in the covenant made with the seed of 
Abraham, assumed a mysterious foreshadowing in 
that final trial and triumph of Abraham’s faith, 
when the heir of the promise, his only son, doomed 
to death, was by the Voice from heaven raised up 
again, as it were, from the dead, and thence received 
by the father in a figure, a living type of the 
Resurrection and the Life exhibited afterwards in 
the Person of the Redeemer of man. With regard to 
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this third and greatest promise, not, like the other 
two, only affecting Abraham, but affecting in 
Abraham’s person the whole world, we saw, in the 
remarkable history of Melchizedek, a link of con- 
nection between Abraham and the elder patriarchal 
Church. In the person of the King of Salem, who 
was priest of the Most High God, there was seen in 
the Church a type of the future great King and 
Priest, Who for us men and for our salvation took 
on Him the seed of Abraham, while; in His Eternal 
Being, “having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life; but,’ Himself the very Son of God, “He 
abideth a Priest continually.” 

The call of Abraham, the multiplication of his 
offspring into a nation, and the assignment to them 
of the chosen land—promises made to Abraham 
specially—had apparently for their object in the 
Counsels of Divine Providence, that amidst the 
then increasing corruption of belief and worship, 
and the moral evil which grew up with it, a refuge 
and a home might be found for primeeval truth and 
purity, by which the knowledge of the one true 
God might be preserved, and the way be prepared 
for the preaching of Christ’s Redemption of us, and 
for the planting in due time of His universal Church 
in the earth. “Lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and not be reckoned among the nations,” was the view 
taken of them by the Prophet of elder time, Balaam, 
the son of Beor, when he looked upon Israel’s 


encampments from the heights of Moab: the same 
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Prophet, in the further unfolding of his visions, 
said, ‘“‘I shall see Him, but not now: I shall behold 
Him, but not nigh: there shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and 
shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth... . Out of Jacob shall come 
He that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him 


M1 


that remaineth of the city. If, my brethren, we 
would form an accurate and adequate idea of what 
is commonly called in these days ‘“ Messianic” 
prophecy, it is highly important that we should 
fully understand and recognize the fact that 
Messianic prophecy is not some sort of secondary 
or remote sense of the words of Holy Writ, which 
may within certain limits be attached to writings 
having a different and distinct meaning of their 
own, referrmg to temporal and secular objects. 
Messianic prophecy is rather an opening up to us 
a vast world of God’s Almighty Providence and 
Foreknowledge, all. bearing on one great design of 
mercy to fallen man, gradually unfolded and suc- 
cessively accomplished. It is thus that the Apostle 
speaks to the Galatians, “The Scripture, foreseeing 
that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, 
In thee shall all nations be blessed.” ? 

The covenant made with Abraham was solemnly 
renewed with Isaac. And in the record given of 
it in the Book of Genesis, it is observable how, 

V Numb. xiv..17,.19; 4 Galina. 8: 
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amidst circumstances closely resembling those of 
Abraham’s life, a different course is prescribed to 
Isaac. “There was a famine in the land,” we are 
told, “‘ beside the first famine that was in the days 
of Abraham. And Isaac went unto Abimelech 
king of the Philistines unto Gerar. And the Lord 
appeared unto him, and said, Go not down into 
Egypt; dwell in the land which I shall tell thee 
of: sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, 
and will bless thee; for unto thee, and unto thy 
seed, I will give all these countries, and I will 
perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham 
thy father; and I will make thy seed to multiply 
as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy seed 
all these countries; and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed; because that 
Abraham obeyed My voice, and kept My charge, 
My commandments, My statutes, and My laws. 
And Isaac dwelt in Gerar.”* 

Abraham, on the other hand, in the days of his 
famine, went down into Egypt; and in his going 
down there, and in the order. of events which 
followed his going down, there was seen a prophetic 
foreshadowing of the subsequent history of Abra- 
ham’s descendants, not only his spiritual, but his 
descendants, alas! after the flesh: and this view 
seems rather confirmed by the difference just noted 
in regard to the like passage in the life of Isaac. 
The same Divine Guardian and Guide under Whose 
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direction, assuredly, Abraham, pressed by famine, 
went down into Egypt, bade Isaac, pressed by 
famine, remain in the land of Canaan. 

The renewal to Isaac of the covenant with 
Abraham, and of the great primeval promise en- 
shrined within it, is again repeated in the case of 
Jacob; Isaac and Jacob being accordingly recog- 
nized in the Epistle to the Hebrews as “ heirs with” 
Abraham “ of the same promise.”* “I am the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac” 
—it was thus that the heavenly Voice spake to 
Jacob, in his dream at Bethel, when he fled from 
his father’s house, and saw the vision of the mystic 
ladder, with the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it. ‘‘ And, behold,” we read, ‘“‘ the Lord 
stood above it, and said . . . The land whereon thou 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the south: and in 
thee and in thy seed,” thus follows the great predic- 
tion and promise,. “shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” ” 

It was between fifty and sixty years after the 
vision at Bethel, that Jacob, at the close now of 
his earthly pilgrimage, lying on his death-bed in 
Egypt, spake the prophetic words which I read as 
my text. They form part of the blessing pro- 
nounced by the dying Patriarch on his son Judah. * 
A Bebra. 4 Gen. xxviii. 13, 14. ® Gen. xlix. 8-12. 
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It was not without a distinct guidance from heaven, 
vouchsafed to him on so many occasions in his life, 
that Jacob had gone down into Egypt. He “came 
to Beer-sheba, and offered sacrifices unto the God 
of his father Isaac. And God spake unto Israel ” 
—for so he is designated here distinctively—“ in 
the visions of the night, and said, Jacob, Jacob ” 
—his own birth-name recalling as it would the 
memory of past days—‘“‘ And he said, here am I. 
And He said, I am God, the God of thy father ; 
fear not to go down into Egypt; for I will there 
make of thee a great nation: | will go down with 
thee into Heypt; and I will also surely bring thee 
up again.” * 

Now, of the promises of which Jacob was the 
head, that of becoming a great nation was, by this 
revelation of God’s purposes towards His people, to 
be fulfilled to them in Egypt; and we know how 
wonderfully it was fulfilled. Again, the promise 
that they should inherit the land of Canaan was 
not forgotten ; for Jacob was distinctly assured that 
God would bring him up again.” Else, humanly 
speaking, we may say, how small might have seemed 
the probability that the future children of Jacob 
would seek possession of a land now in the hands 
of the Amorites, its mighty kings, and its giant 
inhabitants, the sons of Anak; while, on the other 
hand, the richest portion of Egypt and that most 
desirable for shepherds with their flocks, the land 

1 Gen. xlvi. 1-4. 2 Gen. xlvi. 4. 
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of Goshen, had been given them by Pharaoh. But 
He Who had brought Jacob and his family down 
to Egypt would surely, as He expressly declared, 
bring them up again. And we know, too, how 
this came to be accomplished. ‘“ For why?” saith 
the holy Psalmist; “He remembered His holy 
promise, and Abraham His servant. And He 
brought forth His people with joy, and His chosen 
with gladness; and gave them the lands of the 
heathen, and they took the labours -of the people 
in possession; that they might keep His statutes, 
and observe His laws.” * | 

But we must inquire now, what shape was being 
given to the great prophecy of all, relating to that 
promised Seed in Whom all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. The almost unanimous 
consent of Jewish and Christian interpreters, down 
to very recent days, has pointed to the blessing 
pronounced upon Judah by Jacob his father, in the 
midst of the brethren gathered around the dying 
Patriarch, as opening up to view a long line of 
ages and generations through which the favoured 
tribe was to remain secure in its tribal prerogative 
until the promised Deliverer was come. ‘The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and to him shall the gathering of the people be,” 
or, as it may be otherwise rendered, “to him shall 
the obedience of the peoples ”—the nations—“ be.’’? 


’ Ps. cy. 41-44, P.B.V. * See Gen. xlix.10. Revised Version. 
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The general consent to this meaning of the text on 
the part of the great body of Christian interpreters, 
from the early days of the Church, ancient Jewish 
interpretation concurring therein, is the more 
remarkable, because there is, as matter of fact, a 
variety of reading in regard to the word “Shiloh,” 
which makes the unity in the application of the 
word the more observable. ‘There are ancient read- 
ings to this effect, “Until that which is his shall 
come,” or, ‘“ Till he come whose it is;” but all 
readings alike point to a person whose coming, 
and that apparently in the far distance, is looked 
for. The interpretation which would make Shiloh 
the name of a place to which Judah should come, 
can certainly plead in its behalf the fact that Shiloh 
was the name of the place where, as we know, the 
tabernacle of God long rested, till, chosen as it 
was, ruin came upon it through the sin of those 
who ministered there; but the foreshowing of 
Judah’s future position in his appointed portion 
among the tribes has nothing in common with any 
arrival of the chosen people at Shiloh, or with any 
continuance of their solemn worship there ; while 
the interpretation which looks onward, through the 
entire history of Judah as a tribe, and fixes our eye 
on its closing period, is in far greater harmony with 
the blessing pronounced on Judah, taken as a whole. 

“ Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise”—thus the dying Patriarch began, in allusion 
to the name which had been given to Judah by his 
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mother, Leah, when he was born. Leah said, 
“Now will I praise the Lord: therefore she called 
his name Judah,”’* 2.¢. “ praise.” “ Judah,” said his 
aged father now, “ thou art he whom thy brethren 
shall praise: thy hand shall be in the neck of 
thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee.”* Judah was thus ordained to 
inherit the blessing which Isaac had given to Jacob 
personally, to the exclusion of the unworthy and 
rejected Esau. Isaac’s words to Jacob were, “ Let 
people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee: 
be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s 
sons bow down to thee.”* Reuben, Jacob’s first- 
born, had now in like manner with Esau forfeited 
by his transgression his rights of primogeniture ; 
and, while “his birthright was given,” as we are 
reminded in the Chronicles, ‘‘ unto the sons of 
Joseph, the son of Israel” *—Joseph’s two sons, | 
Ephraim and Manasseh, inheriting, accordingly, a 
double share—‘“‘ Judah,” as the same historic record 
bears witness, “prevailed above his brethren, and 
of him came the chief ruler,” or “ prince.” ® 
‘Judah is a lion’s whelp”—thus the divinely 
inspired blessing went on to say :° “from the 
prey, my son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, 
he crouched as a lion, and as an old lion ”—or, 


“as a lioness ” "“—“‘ who shall rouse him up?” This 
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is a vivid description, and most exactly fulfilled in 
Judah’s history. We read in the opening of the 
Book of Judges, that ‘‘after the death of Joshua it 
came to pass, that the children of Israel asked the 
Lord, saying, Who shall go up for us against. the 
Canaanites first, to fight against them? And the 
Lord said, Judah shall go up: behold, I have de- 
livered the land into his hand.”’ And, accordingly, 
“the children of Judah went down to fight against 
the Canaanites, that dwelt in the mountain, and 
in the south, and in the valley.”? Judah took on 
that occasion abundance of prey; and then, like a 
lion, he retired to his lair ; he took quiet possession 
of his acquired land, and none could rouse him up, 
or dispossess him. There is nothing more remark- 
able in the history of the chosen people than the 
continuance of Judah in his heritage through the 
long succession of. years which saw, meanwhile, 
the other tribes of Israel, and their successive forms 
of government, come to an end. The kingdom, 
by Divine anointing, was given to David and to 
Solomon ; and when the ten tribes revolted, and set 
up for themselves an independent sovereignty, while 
one family after another in that sovereignty passed 
away, the royalty of Judah continued in one line. 
At the time, again, when the Israel of the ten 
tribes were cast out of their land, never to return, 
Judah continued there still, safe under the Divine 
protection; and when at length God’s judgment 
Jade. 11,2. ® Judg. i. 9. 
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came upon the kino’s house of Judah, for the punish- 
ment of their sins, this was the burden of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, “Thus saith the Lord God, Remove the 
diadem, and take off the crown: this shall not be 
the same: exalt him that is low, and abase him 
that is high. JI will overturn, overturn, overturn, 
it: and it shall be no more, wntel he come whose 
right t 1s; and I will give rt him.” * The sure word 
of prophecy by the mouth of the dying Patriarch 
had said it, and God’s Almighty Providence had 
confirmed the word. 

“The sceptre’”—the rod, or staff of authority, 
the token of government in the tribe—“ the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come, and to him 
shall the obedience of the peoples be.” ” 

f= If they who inherit the crowns and sceptres of 
earthly power, or the broad lands of ancient in- 
heritance, regard with pride the historic documents 
and genealogies which record the fortunes of their 
race, how much rather shall we, my—brethren, trace 
out with pride the course through which, by mani- 
fold arrangements of God’s Providence, the spiritual 
promises, coeval with man’s earliest existence upon 
the earth, have been guarded, preserved, and ful- 
filled! It may be said to us all, as it was said by 
S. Peter to his countrymen in the first days of the 


Church of Christ, and of the Pentecostal gifts of the 
i, Ezek, xxi; 26, 27. 
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Spirit, “ Ye are the children of the Prophets, and of 
the covenant which God made with our fathers, 
saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed.”! Their great 


inheritance, with all its privileges and responsibili- | 


ties, is ours also. 

Of the continuance of the tribe of Judah, in 
fulfilment of the word of prophecy, we have a 
witness in the fact that, in the later books of the 
Old Testament, in the records of the New Testa- 
ment, and in the language of men everywhere, the 
name and designation of the family of Israel is that 
of ‘“‘ Jews ”—men deriving their descent, that is, 
from the tribe of Judah. There was a King of 
Judea, though his kingdom was on the point of 
vanishing, when Christ was born in Bethlehem 
of Judah; and at the same time “ there came wise 
men from the Hast, saying, Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews ? for we have seen His star in the 
East, and are come to worship Him.”? Their offer- 
ings of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, bore 
witness that Ze was now come of Whom it had been 
said by the reyal Psalmist, “The kings of Tarshish 
and of the isles shall bring presents: the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, all kings 
shall fall down before Him: all nations shall serve 
Him.” * Their offerings declared Him the Person 
Whose Divine prerogative it was that in Him should 


“all the families of the earth be blessed.” — 
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I have implied that it signifies less to ascertain 
for certain the precise meaning of the word 
“Shiloh” than it does to recognize clearly that it 
describes a Person—One of Whom it was foretold 
that He should come, and to Whom should be 
rendered the obedience of all people. But if it 
would appear to be the most probable interpreta- 
tion, that Shiloh indicates the calm and quiet rule 
of a peaceful king, to which reference is perhaps 
partly made in the prophecy of Judah’s “ binding 
his foal to the vine, and his ass’s colt to the choice 
vine, our thoughts would then naturally turn to 
the peaceful entrance, as recorded in the Gospel, of 
the meek and lowly King into His city Jerusalem. 
But whatever be the meaning of “Shiloh,” let 
this be the sum of our present meditations. The 
Sacred Page, which first introduced us, through 
Abraham, to Melchizedek, King of Salem, has 
brought us at last, after many generations, through 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, to the Feet of 
Jesus, the true King of Righteousness, the true King 
of Peace: one more illustration of that infinite Love 
and unfailing Mercy which watch over waiting, 
patient faith till it receives its final great Reward. 


SERMON VII. 


“T have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.’’—Gen. xlix. 18. 


THESE words, my brethren, are found in the midst 
of the record, contained in the Book of Genesis, of 
the last-solemn words which the Patriarch Jacob 
addressed to his sons, assembled around him, before 
he was gathered to his fathers. We considered 
recently an important part of that prophetic address, 
which had reference to the tribe of Judah. The 
verse before us has a peculiar position and character, 
appearing something like a parenthesis, an ejacula- 
tion of personal piety and devotion, the insertion of 
which in the place it occupies seems, at first sight, 
not easy to account for. 

There is, very near the end of the Pentateuch, 
a passage of history which naturally connects itself 
with the chapter before us. In the last chapter but 
one of the Book of Deuteronomy is recorded “ the 
blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed 
the children of Israel before his death.” ‘“ Like the 
blessing of Jacob, to which,” as has been well 
observed, “it has an intimate though independent 
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correspondence throughout, it is the solemn farewell 
of the earthly head of the race. A comparison” of 
the two “will show,” undoubtedly, “how the 
blessings uttered by Moses over the several tribes 
partly repeat, partly enlarge and supplement, and 
sometimes modify or even reverse, the predictions 
of the dying Jacob.” One point of difference in 
particular is to be noticed in relation to the verse 
immediately before us, viz. that the order of birth 
among the sons of Jacob is, in his blessing of them, 
observed in a way that it is not observed in the 
blessing of the tribes by Moses. This observance 
of the order and circumstances of birth was natural 
when the father of the patriarchal household had 
his twelve sons gathered together around his dying 
bed, and conveys very distinctly the impression 
that the record there given is in all respects a 
faithful reflection of the words that fell from the 
Patriarch’s lips. 
Reuben, Jacob’s firstborn, Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah, these were the four eldest born of his sons 
by Leah ; and their names are followed by those 
of the two other sons whom, after an interval, 
Leah bare to Jacob, namely, Issachar and Zebulon. 
Then follow the names of the four who were the 
sons of the two handmaids of Rachel and Leah, 
Dan and Gad, Asher and Naphtali. Dan, the eldest 
born of the four, standing at the head of them, with 
this declaration concerning him, “ Dan shall judge 
his people, as one of the tribes of Israel.” But the 
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word of prophecy goes on to say, ‘‘ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse heels so that his rider shall fall 
backward.” Then comes the ejaculation of faith 
and hope contained in the words ‘we are now con- 
sidering, “ I have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.” 
After this the Patriarch proceeds with the blessing 
of Gad, Asher, and Naphtali; reserving for the last 
place the two sons of Rachel, the beloved children 
of his old age, Joseph and Benjamin. 

In explanation of Jacob’s expression of his 
personal faith and hope, breaking in so remarkably 
upon the nearer vision which was before him of the 
lot ordained for his children severally, a suggestion 
has been offered which seems to have great reason- 
ableness in it. It is observed by a learned Bishop 
of our Church, in commenting on this passage, that 
some ancient Jewish interpreters ‘‘ paraphrase the 
words by saying that Jacob looked not for temporal 
redemption, such as that wrought by Gideon or 
Samson, but for the eternal redemption promised by 
Messiah. Is it not possible,” he asks, “ that Jacob, 
having been moved by the Spirit of God to speak 
of the serpent biting the heel, may have had his 
thoughts called back to the primal promise made 
to Eve, the Protevangelium”—the first Gospel— 
“where the sentence that the serpent should bruise 
the heel was succeeded by the promise that the ser- 
pent’s head should be crushed by the coming Seed ? 
This combination of thoughts,” it is observed, 
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“may easily have elicited the exclamation of this 
verse.” If this be admitted, we have here an 
indication, full of deep and sacred interest, how 
the language of the primeval promise, dimly as 
its wonderful import was shadowed out, had im- 
pressed itself on the faithful hearts and minds of 
God’s true worshippers in the Patriarchal Church. 

“The comparison of Dan to a serpent lying in 
wait and biting the heel, seems,” as has been well 
remarked, ‘“‘to imply some condemnation. It is 
certainly observable that the first introduction of 
idolatry in Israel is ascribed to the tribe of Dan,” 
in the Book of Judges,’ “and that in the number- 
ing of the tribes in the Book of Revelation the 
name of Dan is omitted. From these or other 
causes, many of the ancient Fathers were led to 
believe that the great Antichrist of the latter days 
should spring from the tribe of Dan.” If, then, the 
Patriarch saw in prophetic vision the great enemy 
of man renewing, in craft and subtilty, his work of 
~ death and destruction, whether within or without 
the household of faith, the hope of himself, and of 
all faithful like himself, would be found in looking 
to, and waiting for Him, the Author and Finisher 
of their faith, “ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” “I have waited for Thy salvation, O 
Lord.” 

I have spoken of the dimness with which the 
great promise of man’s redemption from the power 
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of the enemy was shadowed out; but it must be 
carefully remembered that this comparative ob- 
scurity makes those ancient Patriarchs and Prophets 
the more signal examples to us of faith and hope. 
If the characteristic of our religious profession were 
the possession of precise knowledge concerning 
certain eternal realities, then there might well seem 
to be little in common between the first generations 
of the family of man upon the earth and ourselves 
living in these later centuries of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. But if religion be a Divine life rather than 
a Divine science; if it be true that he that is 
willing and prepared to do God’s Will is the man 
that shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God or of man; if everything depends on the 
relation of our spirits to God, and we must become, 
as our Saviour Christ hath taught us, as little 
children, in order that we may enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven, then the guiding examples, which 
we shall esteem most precious, will be the conduct 
and character of those who were blessed because 
they had not seen, in the full daylight, the things 
that we see, and yet had believed. And this 
needs to be impressed upon us the more deeply, 
inasmuch as the tendency of thought in these days 
is rather to sever the generations of men one from 
another, as moving in different historical and, I 
may say, geographical scenes. In such a condition 
of things we need to restore, so far as in us lies, 
the bond of unity which binds together the family 
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of man, and which finds no more powerful link 
than our common relation to our heavenly Father 
and Redeemer, Who has prepared for us a salvation, 
for which all generations alike must wait in faith : 
“ Lord, Thou hast been our Refuge from one genera- 
tion to another.” 

Our Church’s Homily, or Sermon, of Faith, does 
not put forward this ground of unity too strongly, 
linking together as it does Patriarchal and Christian 
times by one spirit of faith, acting and moving 
throughout. Following the lines of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Homily, 
describing the power of faith, says, “This made 
Abraham to forsake his country, and all his friends, 
and to go into a far country, there to dwell among 
strangers. So did also Isaac and Jacob, depending 
or hanging only of the help and trust. that they 
had in God. And when they came to the country 
which God promised them, they would build no 
cities, towns, nor houses ; but lived lke strangers 
in tents, that might every day be removed.. Their 
trust was so much in God, that they set but little 
by any worldly thing ; for that God had prepared 
them better dwelling-places in heaven, of His own 
foundation and building.” * 

And then, in reference to the full catalogue of 
Saints in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Homily goes on to say, “ All these 
Fathers, Martyrs, and other holy men, whom 8. Paul 

* The Second Part of the Sermon of Faith. Homilies. 
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spake of, had their faith surely fixed in God, when 
all the world was against them. They did not 
only know God to be the Lord, Maker, and 
Governor of all men in the world; but also they 
had a special confidence and trust, that He was 
and would be their God, their Comforter, Aider, 
Helper, Maintainer, and Defender. This,” says 
the Homily, “is the Christian faith, which these 
holy men had, and we also ought to have. And 
although they were not named Christian men, yet 
was it a Christian faith that they had; for they 
looked for all benefits of God the Father, through 
the merits of His Son Jesu Christ, as we now do. 
This difference is between them and us, that they ” 
looked when Christ should come, and we be in 
the time when He is come. ‘Therefore saith S. 
Augustin, ‘The time is altered and changed, but 
not the faith.’ For we have both one faith in one 
Christ. . . . But now, by the coming of our 
Saviour Christ we have received more abundantly 
the Spirit of God in our hearts, whereby we may 
conceive a greater faith, and a surer trust, than many 
of them had. But in effect they and we be all 
one: we have the same faith that they had in God, 
and they the same that we have. And 8. Paul so 
much extolleth their faith, because we should no less, 
but rather more, give ourselves wholly unto Christ, 
both in profession and living, now when Christ is 
come, than the old fathers did before His coming.” * 
1 Second Part of the Serman of Faith. Homilies. 
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The same spirit of faith, my brethren, which 
was thus manifested in those of elder time, was 
seen in its genuine character, that of patient 
waiting, in those who, in the days when the fulness 
of the time was come, were looking out for the 
accomplishment of the great promise. Such was 
the aged Simeon, who “was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel,” and Anna 
the Prophetess, with ‘all them that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem.” The Apostle, when he 
stood before Agrippa, described their condition of 
mind thus: ‘“‘ And now,” said he, “I stand and 
am judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers: unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope 
to come.” And he thus set forth the essential 
character, the distinctive doctrine of the patient 
waiting: ‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God,” 
he said, “‘I continue unto this day, witnessing both 
to small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the Prophets and Moses did say should 
come : that Christ should suffer, and that He should 
be the first which should rise from the dead, and 
should shew light unto the people, and to the Gen- 
tiles.” * Christ, the promised Messiah, He that was 
to come, was, in the first place, to suffer, the enemy 
of man bruising His heel, that is, His human nature. 
Christ was then to be ‘the first which should rise 
from the dead,” proving Himself to be the Conqueror 

? Acts xxvi. 22, 23. } 
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Who had bruised, had crushed the serpent’s head ; 
“Who by His Death hath destroyed death, and 
by His rising to life again hath restored to us 
everlasting life. Thus it was He in Whom 
“all the families of the earth” were to be “blessed.” 
That which Jacob on his dying bed spoke of as 
“waited for,” even God’s salvation, the same was 
the subject of the aged Simeon’s devout thanks- 
giving, as, in fulfilment of the revelation made to 
him by the Holy Ghost, granted to his longing 
sight before he should see death. “Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according 
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to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, 
which Thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of Thy people Israel.” * 

The circumstances of Jacob’s life—of his “ pil- 
grimage,” as he emphatically called it, when he 
‘stood before Pharaoh—seem, in some sort, to com- 
mend it especially to the earthly experiences of us 
his spiritual children. The character of Abraham, 
in the lofty seclusion, if we may so speak, of his 
privileged communion with the Almighty, as “ the 
friend of God,” may seem, perhaps, almost to mark 
it off as a kind of knowledge too wonderful and 
excellent for us, so high that we can hardly hope 
to attain unto it. But the example of Jacob is 
reflected in scenes akin to the human life of all. 


1 Proper Preface for Haster Day. 
2 §. Luke ii. 29-32. 
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A great part of Jacob’s life was overshadowed by 
the consequences, unfolding themselves in manifold 
ways, of the deceit by which he obtained the blessing 
which his father’s partial fondness for his firstborn 
would have bestowed upon Esau. But we can 
understand, and indeed sympathize with the feelings 
which subsequently prevailed with Jacob, over- 
coming the instinctive reluctance he had originally 
expressed, when he said that he should inherit a 
curse and not a blessing. “ Upon me be thy curse, 
my son,’ said his mother to him, “only obey my 
voice.” Rebecca knew, indeed, that the blessing 
was ordained to rest upon Jacob; and if she erred 
in the action which she took to prevent Isaac’s doing 
what she knew was at variance with the Divine 
Will, let him that is without sin in the matter of 
using questionable means, instead of looking in 
patient faith for an overruling of man’s purposes from 
on high—let him first cast a stone at her. It was 
a troublous life, in manifold ways, which thenceforth 
was to be the lot of Jacob: note the hardness and 
injustice of Laban, the enmity of his brother Esau, 
the misconduct and violence of his sons, Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi, the conspiracy against Joseph, 
the dark shadow which Joseph’s supposed death, 
and, subsequently, the consequences of the famine 
cast upon Jacob’s life, when he said, “All these 
things are against me,’ and knew not that God’s 
mercy was preparing a way of escape and a 
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triumph over all the ill that had befallen, or that 
threatened him. Still Jacob trusted God, and 
when by faith, as “he was a dying,” as we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he “blessed both the 
sons of Joseph, and worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff,”’* he blessed them in the Name of 
Him before Whom his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, 
did walk, the God that had fed him all his life long 
unto that day, the Angel Which had redeemed him 
from all evil. For, as saith the Prophet Hosea con- 
cerning Jacob, “By his strength”—strength made 
perfect out of weakness, and patience which would 
not let the Angel go with Whom he strove through 
the long night until the break of day—‘by his 
strength he had power with God: yea, he had 
power over the Angel, and prevailed: he wept, and 
made supplication unto Him: he found Him in 
Bethel, and there He spake with us; even the 
Lord God of Hosts; the Lord is his memorial. 
Therefore turn thou to thy God,” saith the Prophet; 
“keep mercy and judgment, and wait on thy God 
continually.”” 

Patient waiting is a lesson of which the Book of 
Psalms is full from one end to the other; the holy 
Psalmists recording their manifold experience of the 
blessedness of waiting upon God, declaring their 
fixed resolve concerning it, and exhorting all men 
to follow their example. ‘ Wait on the Lord,” they 
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say with one voice, “wait on the Lord,” or, as it 
is in the yet more expressive language of our old 
Prayer-book Version, ‘“‘O tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure; be strong, and He shall comfort thine 
heart, and put thou thy trust in the Lord.”’ 
“ Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 


1 Ps, xxvii. 16. 


SERMON VIII. 


“Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” —Hep. xi. 33, 34. 


WE were led last Sunday, by the chapter which was 
read as the First Lesson,’ to consider the person 
and history of Joshua, the name which he bare, and 
the victories which he wrought, in their typical 
relation, especially, to Him—Jesus, our Saviour— 
by Whom the children of the spiritual Israel are 
brought into the possession of their promised 
inheritance, and have all the enemies of their salva- 
tion put under their feet. And we saw how, in this 
view, the difficulties, which the spirit of unbelief, 
in its pride and presumption, putting itself forth 
in these latter days with renewed hostility, finds 
in the sacred narrative, are not only explained, but 
become full of practical and spiritual meaning to 
the humble disciple of Christ. 


1 First Sunday after Trinity. Old Lectionary ; Josh. x. 
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We have passed on, to-day, in the course of — 
the Church’s Service, to the history of that period 
which followed on the days of Joshua, and the 
planting of Israel in Canaan—the period of the 
Judges. And here again the spirit of scepticism 
and unbelief stumbles at the very threshold. As if 
it had discovered what it thinks is a manifest—nay, 
even a self-acknowledged—inconsistency, fatal to the 
authority of both the Books of Joshua and Judges 
alike, it tells us that “the Book of Judges does 
not pretend to conceal the determined struggle 
which the native tribes continued to maintain with 
the Hebrew settlers, and is forced to confess that, 
far from having been completely exterminated, they 
still remained in their ancient seats, to tempt 
the chosen people, and entice them to idolatry.” 
My brethren, the Book of Judges “ does not attempt 
to conceal” this—for it emphatically proclaims it ; 
and that which it records is in exact accordance 
with what (as the Book of Joshua itself tells us, 
in the chapter which we read in the Evening Ser- 
vice last Sunday’) the aged leader of Israel and 
conqueror of Canaan had himself foretold, and 
declared, and warned Israel of, before he was taken 
from them. And he who has seen, in the history 
of nations, a little cloud rising out of the sea like 
a man’s hand, the beginning of troubles which have 
speedily darkened the whole sky ; he who has seen, 
from some root of bitterness left in the ground, 


1 First Sunday after Trinity. Old Lectionary ; Josh, xxiii. 
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an evil crop spring up and take possession of the 
soil; he who has seen how tribes, which seemed 
subdued for ever, have, like a sprig from some tree 
felled by the axe in the forest, risen up again into 
strength and greatness ; above all, he who acknow- 
ledges the Almighty power of the Most High, and 
how “He is strong that executeth His word ”— 
such an one will find no difficulty in believing all 
that he reads in this portion of Holy Writ, and 
in tracing there “the Finger of God.” He will 
discern in it a great moral lesson, and a great 
spiritual truth of Christ’s Gospel. He will learn 
what the soldiers and servants of Christ can do, 
what His chosen Israel can accomplish, in Him : 
how sure are His promises, and how certain their 
fulfilment, ‘‘not one thing” failing of all the good 
things which He has spoken.* On the other hand, 
he will see how feeble a thing man is, left to 
himself; how dangerous it is to neglect and 
disobey God’s commandment; how evil and bitter 
a thing to make a covenant with God’s enemies, 
to give heed to their enticements, and to fall 
into their snares. 

But now, my brethren, from considering the 
condition into which Israel had come, with their 
enemies on every side as thorns in their eyes, and 
with the Hand of God against them, let us turn our 
thoughts to contemplate those whom, from time 
to time, on the repentance of His people, God, in 

' Josh. xxii. 14, 
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His mercy, raised up to be their defenders and 
“saviours.” The words which I have read to you 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews take up the 
history at the point to which we are now come in 
the order of the Lessons. The inspired writer of 
that Epistle has been tracing the sacred line of 
the children of faith from the earliest days of the 
world’s history. He has spoken of Abel, and 
Enoch, and Noah; of Abraham and Sarah; of 
Isaac, and Jacob, and Joseph; of Moses and his 
people ; of the passage of the Red Sea, accomplished 
“by faith,” and how “by faith the walls of Jericho” 
—he here passes on from the Pentateuch and recites 
from the Book of Joshua the story of the conquest of 
Canaan—“‘ by faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven days ;” and, 
as another striking instance of faith which the 
history tells, in a daughter even of sinful Canaan, 
“ By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them 
that believed not, when she had received the spies 
with peace.” But now, with a goodly company of 
valiant servants of God, champions of faith, coming 
before his view, with the opening history of the 
Judges, he breaks off his detailed commentary, and 
contents himself with enumerating names, and call- 
ing up the memory of deeds familiar to the ears and 
hearts of his Hebrew brethren. “ And what shall 
I more say? for the time would fail me to tell 
of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jephthae; of David also, and Samuel, and of the 
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Prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” * 

It is worthy of remark how here the same in- 
spired writer who, in an earlier part of his Epistle, 
had spoken much of Moses and Israel in the wilder- 
ness, of Israel’s temptations and faithlessness, and 
had also pointed to the typical character of Joshua 
and his victories, reminding us that “if Jesus” 
(that is, Joshua) “had given” Israel “rest, then 
would not” the holy Psalmist “afterward have 
spoken of another day:”* I say it is noteworthy 
how the same inspired writer that has recorded 
all this now carries us on through the remainder 
of the Old Testament times. He begins with the 
Book of Judges, and goes onward to the later days 
of the Jewish history, through the annals of the 
Captivity in Babylon, down to the times of the 
Maccabees, who lived even after the period when the 
Canon of the Old Testament Scripture was closed. 
The writer could not more emphatically have ex- 
pressed—he has, indeed, expressed it the more em- 
phatically because thus naturally and undesignedly 
—how unbroken is the chain which binds in one 
the whole volume of Divine Scripture—that it is 
all alike “given by inspiration of God, and is 

1 Heb. xi. 32-34. > Heb. iv. 8. 
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profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” * 

But let us fix our thoughts at present upon 
those chieftains standing in the forefront of the 
faithful band whose names the holy Apostle recites, 
as belonging to the early days of Israel’s taking 
possession of the promised land. And in the first 
place let us observe well, concerning them all, how 
the sacred history would lift our view, far above the 
things of earth, to a Divine Power, as that which 
from time to time raised up for Israel those de- 
fenders, nerved their arm for battle, and crowned 
their conflicts with victory. Had it been a merely 
human pen that recorded their history, we should, 
naturally, have heard much of the personal quali- 
fications of the individual ; how, amidst the oppres- 
sion of his countrymen, the national spirit burnt 
within him; how the memory of the deeds of elder 
days fired his zeal, and sent him forth as the leader 
and champion of his brethren. This is the tale 
which mere human history would tell; and when 
human philosophy brings down to its own level the 
Word of God, this is, in fact, what it would tell us 
of God’s people and of God’s dealings with them. 
“Personal activity, daring, and craft,” we are, in 
that case, told, “were the qualifications which 
raised the judges to their title and eminence.” 
But we turn to the inspired record, and what do 
we read there? “The Lord raised up judges, 
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which delivered them ”—saved them—“ out of the 
hand of those that spoiled them. . . . And when 
the Lord raised them up judges, then the Lord 
was with the judge, and delivered” the people 
“out of the hand of their enemies all the days of 
the judge: for it repented the Lord because of 
their groanings by reason of them that oppressed 
them and vexed them.”* It was He Who raised 
up the deliverer, and His Spirit that strengthened 
his arm, made him conqueror in the day of battle, 
and enabled him to rule the people in the day of 
peace. Thus of the first in order of the judges, we 
read, ‘‘ When the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord, the Zord raised up a deliverer to the children 
of Israel” (“a saviour ;” for thus, the margin of our 
Bibles reminds us continually, the word in the 
original may be rendered), ‘even Othniel, the son 
of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother. And the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon him, and he judged Israel, 
and went out to war; and the Lord delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim king of Mesopotamia into his 
hand; and his hand prevailed against Chushan- 
”2 So again of Gideon, we are told, 
“the Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon, and he 
blew a trumpet; and Abi-ezer was gathered after 
him.”* And in like manner of Jephthah, “the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah, and he 
passed over Gilead, and Manasseh.”* And of Sam- 
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son, ‘the Spirit of the Lord began to move him 
at times in the camp of Dan between Zorah and 
Kshtaol.”* And again, when, in the vineyards of 
Timnath, “a young lion roared against him,” “the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and 
he rent him as he would have rent a kid.”* And 
again, in his wrath against the Philistines, “ the 
Spirit of the Lord came.upon him, and he went 
down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them, 
and took their spoil.”* And, yet again, ‘ the Spurit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him, and the cords 
that were upon his arms’””—the two new cords with 
which the Philistines had bound him—“ became as 
flax that was burnt with fire, and his bands loosed 
from off his hands.” 

Thus does the Divine Spirit, speaking to us in 
the narrative of the Old Testament, declare to us 
what was the power, even the power of that self- 
same Spirit, under which these mighty deeds were 
wrought, and these deliverers, or saviours of God’s 
people, enabled to fulfil the high commission which 
they had received from Him. And thence came 
the inward principle of strength by which, the holy 
Apostle tells us, they were animated and moved. If 
upon Gideon, and Samson, and Jephthath, “the Spirit 
of God” came thus mightily, what wonder that they, 
“through faith, subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
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lions . . . escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens”? There 
was in them the principle of faith, the looking up 
to God and His Almighty power, the dependence 
upon God’s Spirit as able to triumph even in their 
weakness. And it is in this point of view that 
these chieftains are, in this eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, so prominently put before 
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us, as “a great cloud of witnesses,” compassing us 
round, and stimulating us to emulate their spirit, 
and follow their example.’ If the Lord would go 
with them, they would go wherever He bade them ; 
the hosts of the enemy, the powers of nature, the 
mightiest agents and instruments of the world of 
sight and sense, were to them nothing; the spirit 
which breathed in their words and deeds was none 
other than that of Christ’s Apostle, “I can do all 
things through Christ Which strengtheneth me.” * 
In regard to three of those whose names stand 
out prominently in the passage before us—Gideon, 
Samson, and Jephthah—we have seen how the 
Old Testament history reveals explicitly the Divine 
impulse under which they acted, while the New 
Testament writer points to the inward principle 
which actuated them—the Divine principle of favth. 
In the case of that other whom he names, and of 
whom we have read in this morning’s Service,” 
* Heb. xii. 1. Sr hile ive Ls. 
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Barak, the son of Abinoam, the influence and 
operation of faith are, in.some sense, the more 
visibly seen, because it was not in this case the 
constraining impulse—irresistible (as we might 
almost designate it) in such an one as Samson— 
directly coming upon himself. It was simple 
obedience to a Divine command made known to him 
under the sanction of inspired authority that sent 
him forth with undoubting confidence to confront 
the armies of Sisera and Jabin. “‘ Hath not the Lord 
God of Israel commanded ?”*—this was the question 
of Deborah the Prophetess to him; and it was 
enough for him: so, with only ten thousand men, 
of the children of Naphthal, and of the children of 
Zebulon, at his feet, he was ready, in calm and 
resolute dependence on God’s Almighty power, to 
stand and see drawn to him, in formidable array, 
“to the river Kishon, Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s 
army, with his chariots and his multitude,” “even 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the people 
that were with him, from Harosheth of the Gentiles 


unto the river of Kishon.” ? 


If only he might have 
the pledge of God’s Presence going with him in the 
person of His inspired servant, Deborah, he was 
content; content to do his part, simply as he was 
commanded, when Deborah said to him, “ Up; for 
this is the day in which the Lord hath delivered 
Sisera into thine hand: is not the Lord gone out 
before thee ?”* though he knew full well that he 
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was to gain nothing of human praise and glory ; 
that the journey he took was not to be for his 
honour ; for that the Lord would “sell Sisera into 
the hand of a woman.” * 

And these, my brethren, whose examples are 
thus set before us for our instruction and encourage- 
ment, these were “men of like passions with” our- 
selves. It is not as faultless characters that Holy 
Scripture describes them. Far otherwise. But for 
that very reason the lessons they teach us, the 
spirit which they would form in our hearts, are to 
be the more faithfully learnt and the more deeply 
cherished, because such teachers are the more per- 
fectly suited, by Divine Wisdom, to our frail human 
nature. Only in reading and judging of their history, 
we must not lose sight of this—how often the 
Divine Power which was upon them moved them to 
action which was to accomplish its own providential 
designs ; as, for instance, when Samson would take a 
wife of the uncircumcised Philistines, and ‘his father 
and his mother knew not that it was of the Lord, 
that he sought an occasion against the Philistines;”? 
and sometimes there was, as we can hardly fail to 
perceive, a typical import in that which was done. 
Where God’s Holy Word is silent, we must not at 
once take for granted that what is recorded in the 
lives of His servants is by Him approved ; but, on 
the other hand, we must take good heed that we 
pronounce not light censures of human judgment on 
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actions which may have been dictated by His Spirit. 
We neéd go no further than the chapter which we 
have read this morning to see the necessity for this 
caution. If such a deed as that of Jael’s, Heber’s 
wife, had been the outward act of inward treachery, 
or of any evil affection of the mind, it would have 
merited eternal infamy; but were it wrought (as 
we cannot doubt it was) under the guidance of the 
Divine Hand, and by the instigation of the Divine 
Spirit, it would have exhibited the same spirit of 
simple obedience in which Barak had gone to the 
battle, and might well have crowned Jael with 
the blessing which the inspired Prophetess and the 
warrior full of faith jointly pronounced upon her, 
when, in their song of triumph, they declared her 
“blessed above women,” ‘ blessed above women in 
the tent.” * | 

The period of Scripture history to which our 
thoughts have been turned to-day, has been some- 


, times called “the heroic period ;” and in one sense 


it may well and profitably be so designated. Not, 
indeed, in the sense in which men talk of “mythic 
records” as belonging to such a period—not in any 
sense which would treat the sure testimonies of 
God’s Holy Word like the uncertain traditions of 
legendary history, and fables of man’s device. And 
it 18 no imaginary danger of which I would warn 
you, my brethren, amidst the signs of a growing 
spirit of unbelief, when I exhort you to lay up 
* Judg. v. 24. 
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in your hearts and memories, to cherish as your 
dearest possession, in the prospect of years to'come, 
the simple narratives which have taken hold of 
your early thoughts, in the pages of God’s, Word. 
Such was the holy Psalmist’s resource in seasons of 
trouble, in hours of bodily weakness, and sinkings 
of spirit within him—amidst oppressive thoughts of 
his “own infirmity,” and sad communings of heart : 
“T have considered,” he said, “the days of old, the 


years of ancient times... . I will remember the 
works of the Lord: surely I will remember Thy 
wonders of old. . . . Thou art the God that doest 


wonders: Thou hast declared Thy strength among 
the people. Thou hast with Thine Arm redeemed 
Thy people, the sons of Jacob and Joseph.”* When 
the enemies of our salvation seem to be too strong 
for us, in the unequal contest with sin and Satan, or 
in the last deadly struggle, when heart and flesh 
are failing, who can tell, my brethren, what sup- 
port and strength may be derived to the soul from 
the vivid pictures of Old Testament history, and 
the superhuman triumphs recorded there ; of light 
springing up from on high in the darkest hours of 
man’s extremity? ‘Gideon, and Barak, and Sam- 
son, and Jephthah;” ‘“Sisera and Jabin at the 
brook of Kison;”* the three hundred sent against 
Midian with the pitcher and the lamp; the lion 
rent asunder like a kid; the eater yielding meat, 
and the strong yielding sweetness,—these well-re- 
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membered histories, living still in their undecaying 
freshness in the inmost heart, shall kindle again 
the lamp of faith when it was ready to die down— 
of sure and stedfast faith in Him Who is “‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,”’ the ‘‘ Refuge” of 
His faithful servants ‘‘from one generation to 
another.” ? 

In one sense, as I have said, we may unblam- 
ably speak of that period of the sacred history on 
which we have been engaged to-day as an “ heroic” 
age. And, oh, that there were in us, whose lot is 
cast in the latter days of Christ’s Gospel, more of 
the heroic spirit that animated those servants of God 
in old time! There is, alas! in us too much of the 
spirit of fear, against which the lawgiver of Israel 
warned his people, “These nations are more than 
I; how can I dispossess them?” *—we need to 
remind ourselves of the might and power which we 
have in Him with Whom “there is no restraint 
to save by many or by few ;” * Who bids us look off 
from ourselves, and look up to Him in the spirit 
of the saying that came to Barak, “ Hath not the 
Lord God of Israel commanded ?”*® or as He said 
to Gideon, “‘Go in this thy might... have not 
I sent thee? ... Surely I will be with thee, and 
thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man.” ® 

‘‘ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about 
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with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, . . . and run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking ”—“ looking off,” for 
that is the full import of the word ’—“ unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith,” the Captain 
of the hosts of the Lord, “the Captain of our 
salvation.” So shall we, in His only might, be 
of that blessed company “who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises;”” followers even 
of them “who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises . . . out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
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“The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; and He 
shall give strength unto His king, and exalt the horn of 
His Anointed.”—1 Sam. 11. 10. 


We were lately engaged in considering, under the 
‘Church’s guidance, the narrative, so full of signs 
and tokens of the Divine Hand, of the deliver- 
ance of Israel from the hosts of Sisera, the captain 
of Jabin’s army, and of the destruction of the 
power, for twenty years so oppressive to Israel, of 
Jabin, King of Canaan. We saw in the deliver- 
ance a signal display of the wonderful dealings 
of Gods Almighty Providence, accomplishing 
its purposes, according to a law of the Divine 
government, by feeble instruments, as man’s 
wisdom would account of them, making Deborah 
the Prophetess the leader on whom Barak the 
warrior would depend for the interpretation of 
God’s Counsels, and selling Sisera ‘‘into the hand 
of a woman.” In the deed which was wrought in 
the dim twilight or the gathering darkness, on 
the evening of that day of victory, in the tent 
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of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, there was 
exhibited to us a scene of which the Unseen 
Agent at once revealed Himself in the disclosures of 
the sacred narrative. We there read how “God 
subdued on that day Jabin the King of Canaan 
before the children of Israel ;” and the prophetic 
strain of Deborah—for the fulfilment of her words 
declared her to be a Prophetess of the Most High— 
came in like the chorus of some ancient tragedy of 
classic story, asserting the eternal realities of the 
Divine government, bringing destruction on the 
oppressor, and delivering the oppressed. ‘The 
sentence of approval from the lips that cannot he, 
declaring the faithful wife of the Kenite to be 
‘blessed above women in the tent,” carried on our 
thoughts irresistibly to the opening page of the 
Gospel, where like words are addressed by the 
Angel of the Lord to the Inhabitress of a lowly 
dwelling in the same sequestered abode of the 
Galilean Naphtali. ‘ Blessed art thou among 
women,” was the Angel’s address to Mary, followed 
by the inspired utterance of meek and humble 
thanksgiving, “For, behold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.” * 

It must be observed, as giving more sacred 
authority to the language of Deborah’s song, that 
in the immediately preceding verse the curse 
. pronounced on Meroz is distinctly referred to a 
heavenly Voice. ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz, said the Angel 
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of the Lord.” Then follows the Scripture which 
pronounces Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
blessed. 

We have a connecting link between the two 
strains of high and holy praise, the song of Deborah 
and the song of the Blessed Virgin, in the opening 
of that chapter of Israelitish history on which the 
Church proceeds to fix our thoughts to-day. * 
‘“ Hannah’s song in thankfulness,” agit is called in 
the heading of the chapter in our Authorized Version, 
is the next, in chronological order, to the song of 
Deborah in the succession of Hebrew poetry ; and 
it has been observed—as, indeed, it could hardly 
fail to be observed, on a careful study,—nay, I may 
rather say, on any attentive reading of it—that 
the song of Hannah is almost the model of the 
Magnificat, full of the same ideas, and of language 
nearly identical. 

Before, however, we enter further upon the 
history of Hannah, or her words of praise, we must 
briefly notice the place which her history holds in 
the sacred narrative of Israel's national existence. 
The period now in our view is about a hundred 
and twenty years later than that with which we 
were occupied last Sunday.* And it is the more 
necessary to trace the connecting links of the 
history, because, whether rightly or wrongly, there 
is in these days, confessedly on all hands, a 
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disposition to disjoin the sacred records, to select 
small portions of them for public or private use, 
and specially to omit, and practically, it cannot be 
doubted, to put out of sight any portion which 
introduces a darker colouring, whether into the 
picture of human nature which the history exhibits, 
or into the warnings which it embodies with regard 
to belief or practice. For instance, the concluding 
chapters of the Book of Judges—the last five—are, 
nowadays, in a fair way to be, for all practical 
purposes, withdrawn out of men’s view—I suppose, 
because they bring to light these darker features of 
human character and human society, which yet, in 
the world of fiction and in the world of fact alike, 
are reported and dwelt. upon more fully and freely 
than ever, if we are to judge from what is now read 
by every one, whether in the favourite romances of 
life, or in the daily records of crime. And yet in 
the highest and best works of man’s art, there is a 
mixture of lights and shadows on which, as the 
artist himself would tell us—and our own taste and 
feeling would. bear witness to the correctness of his 
judgment—the whole effect of the picture depends : 
to put out all the shadows, or to cut off by hard 
lines all but the pleasing lights from the canvas, 
would be simply to destroy its truth to nature, and 
to ruin its character as a whole. Even so, “all 
Scripture,” we have been taught to believe, 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
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in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.”* 

But not only so: it is even necessary, in order 
to the right understanding of the sacred record 
itself, that we should thus study it in its connection 
and integrity ; the very lights practically and actu- 
ally disappear if the darker shadows are gone. 
Let us look, for instance, to the opening history, 
before us, of the First Book of Samuel ; or of, what 
is much the same thing for this purpose, the Book 
of Ruth, which, in the order of the books of 
Scripture in our Bibles, as well as in the chrono- 
logical order of time, comes immediately before the 
First Book of Samuel. ‘The story of Ruth,” it has 
been truly observed, “in the ancient editions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures always joined to the Book 
of Judges, reveals to us a scene as primitive in its 
simple repose as the others’ are in their violence 
and disorder. It is one of those quiet corners of 
history,” it is well said, ‘“‘ which are the green spots 
of all time, and which appear to become greener 
and greener as they recede into the distance. 
Bethlehem is the starting-point of this story, as of 
the two which preceded ; but now under different 
auspices.” And whilst the ‘“ exquisite” touches “ it 
contains send us back, as in the two dark stories 
which precede this tranquil episode, to the earlier 
stage of Israelite existence, there is in this the 

2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
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first germ of the future hope of the nation. The 
Book of Ruth is, indeed, the link of connection 
between the old days and the then yet distant new. 
There was rejoicing over the birth of the child at 
Bethlehem which Ruth bare to Boaz: ‘and Naomi 
took the child,- and laid it in her bosom, and 
became nurse unto it. It would seeem,” it has 
been most truly said, “as if there was already a 
kind of foretaste of the Birth and Infancy which, 
in after times, was to be for ever associated with 
the name of Bethlehem. It was the first appear- 
ance on the scene of what may by anticipation be 
called even then the Holy Family; for that child 
was Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of David.” 
Most true imdeed; but the effect of the scene, 
morally and spiritually—nay, even historically, and 
as mere matter of fact—depends upon the dark 
scenes which it immediately adjoins, and to which 
“it presents so striking a contrast. Who, that had 
heard just before the story of the Levite of Bethle- 
hem-judah* whom Micah hired as his priest, and 
who afterwards became the minister of idolatry to 
the tribe of Dan, and then the sad tale of the 
wife of that other Levite of Bethlehem-judah,” 
would have expected to find so closely following 
these narratives such a record of piety and purity 
as is given us in the story of Ruth, and of Naomi, 
her mother-in-law, the widowed wife of the Bethle- 
hemite, Elimelech, who is introduced into the 
A Judge. xvi. 7. eeibidsxix. 1: 
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sacred narrative simply “as a certain man of Beth- 
lehem-judah.” ?* 

So, in like manner, as regards the history before 
us in the First Book of Samuel. If just before 
there was Micah, the “‘ man of Mount Ephraim,” * 
setting up there his graven image and his molten 
image, with his house of gods, and his ephod and 
teraphim, and one of his sons consecrated by him 
to become his priest; and this, again, followed 
by that other story of a nameless one, described 
as a “‘Levite sojourning on the side of Mownt 
Ephram,’* with such a tragic scene coming to 
light, or rather, casting around a deep, horrible 
darkness, as he was passing through a Levitical 
city to the House of the Lord ;* who would have 
thought that the next book of Scripture, in its 
first opening page, would have told us of a “ certain 
man,” also ‘‘of Mount Ephraim,” and descended 
from “an Ephrathite” (a dweller in Bethlehem 
Ephratah), who, desiring to walk, as it would seem, 
so far as he might, “in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
of his city yearly to worship and to sacrifice unto 
the Lord of Hosts in Shiloh” ? It is not merely a 
sense of refreshment that comes upon us, in these 
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green spots in the wilderness, as we hold on our 
pilgrim course, in due order, under sacred guidance, 
through the successive scenes of God’s most Holy 
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Word ; it is not simply as it was with Israel when, 
from Marah, with its bitter waters, “they came 
to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm trees: and they encamped 
there by the waters;”’ it is not only as the poet 
of our “Christian Year,” in the thought of a foul 
vision, an age of light, indeed, but “light without 
love,’ to glare on the aching sight, apostrophizes 
the peaceful minded biographer? of holy and 
humble men of heart living amidst such scenes, 
asking “ who can tell how calm and sweet” are the 
green oases brought to view— 

‘When wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 

The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose” ? ® 

It is more than all this, my brethren ; it is that 
the Holy Spirit, by Whom the sacred Scripture was 
inspired, would teach us for our instruction, our 
warning, and our comfort, that God will secure due 
honour to His own institutions and ordinances: 
that, if men misuse or corrupt His ordinances, He 
will visit their sin upon themselves; but that, 
meanwhile, His people may know that He will 
vindicate in due time His own ways and counsels, 
ever exercising His Divine prerogative of bringing 
good out of evil, making mercy to rejoice over 
judgment, and advancing His own designs of good- 
ness (though they may be, in men’s view, full of 
mystery, or even of offence), to the overwhelming 
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dismay of the sinner, the utter silencing of the 
blasphemer, the deep abasement of the proud, the 
glory of the Holy One, and the eternal blessed- 
ness of His Saints. 

Into the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven 
—that kingdom which its Divine Ruler and Teacher 
hath declared to be the portion of the poor in 
spirit, of the “little children” in faith and 
obedience, of the “babes” to whom His Father, 
‘“ Lord of heaven and earth,” will reveal the things 
which He hath hiddenfrom the “ wise and prudent ”* 
—we have a yet further insight in the story of 
Hannah and the child of her prayer and vow, 
carrying on, as it were, into Christian days the 
teaching of these earlier histories of His Word. 
If the history of Ruth was something prophetic, 
so, assuredly, and still more distinctly and manifestly, 
was Haunah’s song of thanksgiving. And this 
point demands our careful consideration, because 
there are modern critics who have taken exception 
even against the genuineness of this song of Hannah, 
“as if it were of too general and comprehensive 
a character to be suited to the occasion which 
suggested it ”—the birth of Samuel—and who assert 
that it must have been produced “by some great 
victory of the Hebrew people, or by such an event 
as the overthrow of Goliath.” But, in these 
_ matters, touching the things of the spiritual world, 
and the laws of God’s procedure with men, and the 
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utterings of His Divine Spirit, it is even as Samuel 
himself, the very subject of Hannah’s song, would 
tell us. Samuel, now a hundred years old, had 
been sent by God to the house at Bethlehem-judah 
of that grandson of Ruth of whom mention has 
been made already, Jesse the Bethlehemite. Samuel 
was. to choose a king from among Jesse’s sons, and 
when he looked on Eliab, Jesse’s firstborn, and said, 
“Surely the Lord’s anointed is before Him,” he 
heard the same Voice speaking in his ear which he 
had heard when he lay on his little bed in the 
tabernacle of Shiloh. The Voice said, ‘‘ Look not 
on his countenance, or on the height of his stature ; 
because I have refused him: for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” * 
The great occasions, in God’s sight, for His speaking 
by His Spirit, or acting by His Providence, are not 
those which the world thinks great. “ We speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect,’ said the 
Apostle to the Corinthians—following up his 
declarations concerning the preaching of the Cross, 
that stumbling block to the Jews, and foolishness 
to the Greeks ;—“‘ yet not the wisdom of this world, 
nor of the princes of this world, which come to 
nought: but we speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory ; which 
none of the princes of this world knew: for had 
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they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of Glory.” “This prayer and song of 
Hannah,” it is well observed by a learned and 
thoughtful Bishop of our Church, “1s, as it were, 
one of the golden links which connect the song of 
Sarah, on the birth of Isaac, with the Magnificat 
of the Blessed Virgin, after the Annunciation of the 
Angel Gabriel, saluting her as the Mother of 
Christ. Let this Divine song,” it is the learned 
Bishop’s advice to scholars, “be read in the 
Septuagint,” that ancient Greek version which was 
familiar to the Jewish Church in the time of our 
Blessed Lord, and in which, as I have lately 
reminded you, the name of Joshua is represented by 
the, to us, most sacred Name of Jesus; let this 
Divine song of Hannah be read in that venerable 
Greek Version, and then, continues the Bishop, 
“let the Magnificat of the Blessed Virgin be read 
in 8. Luke’s original, and the connection of the two 
will be more clearly recognized.”* For “the 
Holy Spirit inspired both; and He leads on the 
devout mind from the birth of Samuel to that of 
Christ.” See, for example, the beginnings of each 
song. “My heart is established in the Lord, my 
horn is exalted in my God.” “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour.” It is “ another link,” as the 
same writer remarks, that we have in “the 
‘ 1 Cor. ii. 6-8. 
* See Bishop Wordsworth’s Commentary in loc. 
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triumphal song of Miriam, after the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the victory of Jehovah and His 
people over their enemies.” We have another link, 
again, in that hymn of triumph on which we were 
engaged last Sunday, “the song of Deborah, 
praising the Lord for delivering His people by the 
hand of a woman.” For, indeed, “all these poetic 
hymns of thanksgiving, uttered by women, are 
celebrations of joyful events, which are” themselves 
“ prophetic foreshadowings of the universal deliver- 
ance and victory achieved by the Incarnation of 
Christ, the promised Seed of the woman.”? And 
let me remind you, my brethren, that in that great 
Pentecostal hymn of the Church, so vividly recall- 
ing to mind as it does in its opening the language 
of Deborah’s song, the wondrous going forth before 
His people, the march through the wilderness, when 
the earth shook, and the heavens dropped at the 
presence of God, even that Sinai itself at the 
presence of God, the God of Israel, the character- 
istics are the same as in the song of Hannah and 
in the song of the Blessed Virgin. “Thou, O God, 
hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor. The Lord 
gave the word, great was the company —the army 
—‘‘of those that published it.” These last words 
are in the feminine form, representing the companies 
of singers and minstrels, under Miriam’s guidance, 
on the shore of the Red Sea. “ Kings of armies did 
flee apace””— in the vivid language of the original, 
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“They flee, they flee”—‘‘and she that tarried at 
home divided the spoil” — blessed among women 
—whether in the tent of the Kenite at Kadesh- 
Naphtali, or in the dwelling of Elkanah, on the 
lofty heights or in the nest below, of the two 
Ramahs, amid the mountains of Ephraim, ‘“ Rama- 
thaim-zophim ”—‘“ the high places of the watch- 


? 


men. 

The keynote of Hannah’s devout, thanksgiving 
is throughout “the Lord ;” her joy and her ex- 
altation are in Him and in His salvation—in His 
holiness and His power, His knowledge and His 
wisdom ; His all-ruling providence; His judgments 
and His mercy; His victory over His enemies ; 
His universal kingdom which was to come event- 
ually in the strength and glory of His King, 
His Anointed One. ‘“‘My heart rejoiceth in the 
Lord, mine horn is exalted in the Lord. . . . There 
is none holy as the Lord... . The Lord is a God 
of knowledge, and by Him actions are weighed. . . . 
The Lord killeth, and maketh alive. ... The 
Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich.... For 
the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s and He hath 
set the world upon them. ... The adversaries of 
the Lord shall be broken to pieces. ... The 
Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; and He 
shall give strength unto His King, and exalt the 
horn of His Anointed.” 

“Hannah, the mother of Samuel,” it has been 
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correctly remarked, “is the first person in Holy 
Scripture who addressed God as ‘the Lord of 
hosts ;’ a title which emphatically declares the Sove- 
reignty of the Almighty and unseen Ruler of the 
world.” Again, Hannah’s faith in the Lord stands 
in contrast with the faithless impatience of the 
people of Israel, who asked of Samuel to make 
them a visible head to “reign over them.” ‘“ Hannah 
is also the first person who used the word ‘His 
Anowted.’” In the ancient Jewish interpretation, 
the Targum of Jonathan, as it is called, we read, 
“Hannah prayed in the spurt of prophecy, and 
said”—and the same Chaldee paraphrast inter- 
prets this song as a prophetic announcement of the 
victories to be gained by Jehovah and His people 
over their enemies... even to the last days; 
and sums up by saying, “He will give strength to 
His kings, and will increase the Kingdom of His 
Messiah.” It was therefore the opinion of the 
ancient Hebrew Church that Hannah’s song is a 
prophecy of Christ. And ancient Christian ex- 
positors recognize in Hannah a figure of the 
Christian Church, contrasted with the Jewish 
Synagogue, and blessing God for His mercies in 
the Gospel. “ Most manifestly,” says one of them, 
‘does Anna in her song seem to prophecy the 
change of the Old Testament, or priesthood, into 
the New Testament, or priesthood, which is Christ.” 
And perhaps, I may remind you, my brethren, how 
remarkably and how exactly the language of 
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Hannah’s thanksgiving is reflected in that Psalm, 
the one hundred and thirteenth, which formed part, 
as we have reason to believe, of the ‘‘ hymn” —the 
great Hallelujah—which, after His Last Supper, our 
Blessed Redeemer sung with His disciples, before 
they went out into the Mount of Olives, the scene 
of His mysterious Agony, the beginning of His 
great conflict with the Prince of the world. We 
always sing the one hundred and thirteenth Psalm 
in our Evening Service on Haster Day: “Praise ye 
the Lord. Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise 
the Name of the Lord. ... The Lord is high above 
all nations, and His glory above the heavens. Who 
is like unto the Lord our God, Who dwelleth on 
high, Who humbleth Himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven, and in the earth! He raiseth 
up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill; that He may set him with 
princes, even with the princes of His people. He 
maketh the barren woman to keep house, and to 
be a joyful mother of children.” * 

What wonder, my brethren, if the chad of such 
prayers and vows as Hannah’s, of such sorrow and 
such joy as hers—sorrow which, with a lightened 
heart, she left with her prayers in the sanctu- 
ary; for observe her silent supplications offered, 
as she expressed it,.‘‘out of the abundance of” her 
“complaint,” her “meditation,” her secret musing, 
and then “the abundance of her joy” out of her 
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“deep poverty of spirit” when her prayer had 
been heard on high; what wonder if the child of 
such prayers and thanksgivings grew up as the 
child of such a mother might, or rather, as might 
be looked for from “the grace of God” which “ was 
upon him”? If Hannah’s hymn of praise seems 
to anticipate the song of the Blessed Virgin, the 
account given us of Samuel’s childhood seems a not 
faint shadowing out of the early days on earth of 
that Divine and Blessed Child, Whose growth and 
advance from year to year is traced in the narra- 
tive of the same Evangelist who has recorded 
the Virgin’s hymn, and who has told us also of 
the infancy and childhood of that other, Christ’s 
kinsman after the flesh and forerunner in His 
ministry on earth, whose home in the hill country 
of Judah, the home of Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
carries back our thoughts to the house of Elkanah 
on the mountains of Ephraim. The same Evan- 
gelist tells us of the blessing again granted to one 
that had been barren, of the mother’s joy and 
gladness, and how that many should rejoice at the 
child’s birth, a greater than whom, our Lord bore 
witness, had not risen “among them that are born 
of women.” 8S. John Baptist was the last, as 
Samuel was the first, of the goodly company of the 
Prophets, whose office it was to bear testimony to 
Christ and His Kingdom. 
| The unity of God’s revealed Word, the ever 
moving on of God’s purposes amid scenes least 
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likely to advance them, Christ’s coming into the 
world the one great end, the untiring faith and 
patience with which that end, in the most adverse 
times, should be awaited by men—these are some 
of the principal thoughts forced upon us by the 
Scriptures we have now been considering, and of 
which the text chosen by me on this occasion may 
be taken as a summary : 

“The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; 
and He shall give strength unto His King, and 
exalt the horn of His Anointed.” 


SERMON X. 


“And so much the more as ye see the day approaching.” 
—Hes. x. 25. 


THE distinctive character of the Epistle in which 
these words are found, and which we are now read- 
ing in due course, in the Second Lessons, at Morn- 
ing Prayer, * we had lately occasion to notice. The 
Hebrew Christians, suffering persecution at the 
hands of their brethren who believed not in Christ, 
were in danger of drawing back from their Christian 
profession, forsaking meanwhile the religious assem- 
blies, where their presence might expose them to 
peril of loss of life, or spoiling of their goods. As 
Hebrews, they were men to whom a noble inheri- 
tance had come down : for to them “ pertained,” as 
the Apostle says in his Epistle to the Romans, “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises ;” 7 the Temple worship, in particular, in 
all the beauty of holiness; the High Priesthood of 
Aaron’s line; and the privilege of access to the 
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Divine Majesty in the acceptable offering of gifts 
and sacrifices. The stedfastness of these disciples 
was to be secured by the consideration of the higher 
blessings, the more transcendent glory of the new 
dispensation into which they had been admitted, 
rich, as it was, with the eternal, invisible realities, 
of which the Mosaic ritual exhibited only types 
and shadows. ‘‘ Now of the things which we have 
spoken,” writes 8. Paul to these Hebrew converts, 
“this is the sum: We have such an High Priest, 
Who is set on the Right Hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens; a Minister of the sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man.”* In the solemn rites of the day of 
atonement the converts were to see “‘the Holy Ghost 
this signifying, that the way into the holiest of all 
was not made manifest, while as the first tabernacle 
was yet standing.” * But now, “having boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the Blood of Jesus,-by a 
new and living way, which He hath consecrated for 
us, through the veil, that is to say, His Flesh; and 
having an High Priest over the House of God; let 
us draw near,” this was the Apostle’s stirring ex- 
hortation, “with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water,” 
in the Holy Sacrament of Baptism, which, incorpo- 
rating us into Christ, makes us partakers of all the 
blessings of the new covenant sealed with His Blood. 
pp llebs vite, 2: > Heb. ix. 8, 
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“Let us hold fast,” continues the Apostle, “the 
profession of our faith without wavering ; (for He 
is faithful that promised ;) and let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and to good works: 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, 
as the manner of some is; but exhorting one 
another: and so much the more, as ye see the day 
approaching.” * 

Thus much to explain the context in which the 
words of the text occur. I have selected the closing’ 
passage, ‘‘ And so much the more, as ye see the day 
approaching,” for our special consideration this 
morning, as exemplifying in a significant manner 
how the “patience of hope” showed itself in the 
early disciples of the Apostolic Church. Here we 
see how it impressed and affected the Jewish con- 
verts. In the Epistle of 8. Paul to the Thessalonians 
the characteristic description of the change which 
had passed upon converts from heathenism is that 
they had “turned to God from idols to serve the — 
living and true God ; and to wazt for His Son from 
heaven, Whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus 
Which delivereth us from the wrath to come.” ” 

“‘Exhorting one another, and so much the more 
as ye see the day approaching.” “The day,” or 
“that day”—thus Christians spoke of that which 
was continually in their thoughts, and which needed 
not that any should explain more fully what it was 
to which they referred. ‘The great day” was the 
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object which, by faith, the Christians saw ever 
enlarging itself on their view as they looked 
forward along the vista of time, and the succession 
of events unfolding themselves in the world in 
which their lot was cast. Or, to borrow our 
imagery not from the things of earth, but from the 
things of heaven, Christians might be regarded as 
men who, amidst the perplexities of this present 
world, its clouds and shadows and varied trials, 
reflected in their habitual practice the Psalmist’s 
words, “I wait for the Lord; my soul doth wait, 
and in His word doI hope. My soul waiteth for the 
Lord, more than they that watch for the morning ; 
I say, more than they that watch for the morning.” * 

We find the same Apostle Paul speaking to the 
Corinthian converts of the varied work in the minis- 
try of Christ’s Gospel which he and others, his breth- 
ren in the same ministry, were called to perform, and 
of the final trial which was awaiting their work on 
“the day.” ‘‘ Every man’s work,” he says, “ shall be 
made manifest : for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort.it is.”” The same 
manner of speaking is found, with something of an 
increasing frequency, in the latest of S. Paul’s 
Epistles, the Second Epistle to S. Timothy. “I 
know,” he there says, ““ Whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto Him against that day.”* And 
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again, a few verses later on, ‘The Lord give mercy 
unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain: But, when 
he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently, 
and found me. The Lord grant unto him that he 
may find mercy of the Lord in that day.”’ And 
yet once more in the same Epistle, in its concluding 
chapter, “Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day. and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing.” ” 

It gives a still more sacred authority to this 
manner of speaking, on the part of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, when we find that it reflects the language of 
their Divine Lord Himself. In His Sermon on the 
Mount, our Blessed Lord says, “ Many will say to 
Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in Thy Name, and in Thy Name cast out 
devils? and in Thy Name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from Me, ye that work 
iniquity.” Where, it is to be observed, there is no 
distinct reference to the final judgment in the part 
of the Sermon immediately preceding the passage 
quoted, save so far as such reference is involved in 
the declaration as to those who “shall enter,” or 
shall not enter, “into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Again, we find something of the same manner of 
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speaking in that other solemn discourse delivered 
on the Mount of Olives, and which stands at the 
end, as the Sermon on the Mount stands at the 
beginning of the prophetic ministry of the great 
Master and Teacher. Our Lord had been, in 
answer to their inquiries, revealing to His chosen 
disciples the signs of His coming to take vengeance 
on Jerusalem and her temple, and He concludes 
that portion of His discourse with the words, 
“ Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not 
pass, till all these things be fulfilled. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” And then He proceeds to say, “‘ But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but My Father only.”* This, it would 
seem, was in more direct answer to the concluding 
part of the disciples’ inquiries, “Tell us, when shall 
these things be ? and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming, and of the end of the world ?”? 

If, now, from “the glorious company of the 
Apostles,” Christ's own immediate disciples, we 
turn back to those servants of His who prepared 
the way for His first coming—‘“‘ the goodly fellow- 
ship of the Prophets ”—we find something of the 
same manner of speaking concerning the Lord’s 
first Advent. We find descriptions, which can have 
their fulfilment only in the times of the Gospel, 
ushered in with the words, “It shall come to pass 
in that day;” a mode of expression which the 
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ancient Jewish interpreters were wont to regard as 
pointing to the times of the coming Messiah. And 
if “the testimony of Jesus” was, as the angel 
declared to S. John in the Apocalyptic vision, “the 
Spirit of prophecy,”’ what wonder if, at every 
step, the dawning of the day of Messiah’s Kingdom 
was the object of deepest interest to the seers of 
Israel? §. Peter writes on the subject thus, “Of 
which salvation the Prophets have enquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come unto you: searching what, or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ Which 
was 1n them did signify, when It testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow.” * ‘The day of the Lord,” “the day of 
the Lord of hosts,” was again and again revealed as 
that in which all that was of the kingdom of pride, 
all that was of this evil world, was to be taken 
away, and God’s saints were to rejoice in the 
coming in of His Kingdom, and in the triumph of 
His cause. 

If this be so, my brethren, if patient waiting 
for the approaching day has been the distinguishing 
mark of Christ’s servants in the days that preceded 
His appearing on the earth, and if the same patient 
waiting stamped itself deeply upon those who 
learned their heavenly lesson at the very lips of 
Him Who was the Word of Life, it will be well for 
us to inquire concerning ourselves, in this day of 
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our probation and trial, how far the same spirit of 
watchful waiting lives and breathes in us. Of the 
certainty of that “day” for which the teaching and 
the example of Christ’s disciples and servants alike 
bid us look, of the awful character which belongs to 
the destinies which hang upon it, and, withal, of 
the unspeakable and eternal blessedness which shall 
then be revealed, we are left in no doubt. Moreover, 
we are taught to believe assuredly that “the day of 
the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” In 
regard to this, 8. Paul needed not, as he said, to 
write to his converts of the Thessalonian Church ; 
for, as he reminded them, they themselves knew it 
perfectly ; they were ‘not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake them as a thief.” “Ye are 
all,” said he, “the children of light, and the 
children of the day: we are not of the night, nor of - 
darkness. Therefore let us not sleep, as do others ; 
but let us watch and be sober, . . . putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation” ’—that treble armour of 
‘faith, hope, and charity,” which abideth ever 
for the Christian’s protection and safeguard ;—not 
one of the three wanting. “For God hath not 
appointed us to wrath,” continues the Apostle, 
“but to obtain salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who died for us, that, whether we wake or 
sleep, we should live together with Him.”? Here 
again the faithful and zealous Apostle was but 
11 Thess. v. 1-8. 2 -1-Thess: v. 9, 10. 
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following up the teaching of his Master. To the 
disciples who sat with Him on the Mount of 
Olives, the Lord’s words, uttered in immediate 
sequence to what He had spoken concerning “ that 
day and that hour ”—last words of sacred warning, 
which were to leave their solemn sound in the ears 
of His Church, when He had finished His earthly 
ministry—were, “Take ye heed, watch and pray: 
for ye know not when the time is. For the Son of 
man is as a man taking a far journey, who left his 
house, and gave authority to his servants, and to 
every man his work, and commanded the porter to 
watch. Watch ye therefore: for ye know not 
when the master of the house cometh, at even, or 
at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in the 
morning: lest coming suddenly he find you sleep- 
ing. And what I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch.” ? 

How far each several past age and: century of 
the Church’s prolonged existence upon earth has 
duly fulfilled, or failed to fulfil, the duty of patient 
waiting thus laid upon her by her Lord, her children 
in each period of her varied history are indeed, it 
need hardly be said, very imperfect judges. They 
are not, however, on that account always disposed 
to abstain from forming a judgment; and the 
verdict which they give is not apt to be unfavour- 
able to themselves. With all humble thankfulness, 
however, due to Him Who hath wrought in us all 
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our works, whatever they be, and to Whom we look 
to perfect, in His mercy, that which concerneth us, 
we shall not do amiss if we inquire as regards our- 
selves, how we should be found of Him, our Master 
and Lord, if, according to His own most sure word, 
He came suddenly to His Church and household. 
There is, perhaps, it must be allowed, somewhat 
of additional trial of our spirits in this matter, 
arising from the view which, to a large extent, has 
been opened before us in these latter days, of the 
vast periods through which, it is believed, the world 
which we inhabit has been brought into its present 
condition. At the same time, let it be borne in 
mind that, however slow may have been the process 
by which the earth was prepared, if so be, to be the 
appointed scene of trial for them which should be 
the heirs of salvation, still our globe had certainly a 
beginning: for human science is confessedly unable 
to bridge over the gulph which separates the world 
of matter from that of mind and spirit, and we are 
compelled, unless, indeed, we are Atheists, to acknow- 
ledge the power by which the Almighty Maker of 
the world called all things out of nothing, and in 
the beginning created the heavens and the earth. 
In the first article of our Creed, we declare our belief 
in “God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible ;” 
and the great consummation to which our Creed 
leads us to look forward, is that He Who now sitteth 
at the Right Hand of God the Father Almighty, 
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shall come again from thence at the end of the world, 
“to judge the quick and the dead.” 

The warning which our Divine Lord has given 
against the doings of the evil servant who “shall 
say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming,” is 
enforced upon us by His two Apostles, S. Peter and 
S. Paul, combining together in a remarkable manner. 
“ Yet a little while,” saith S. Paul, ‘‘and He that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry. Now the 
just shall live by faith.”* And again, “As it is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many; and unto them that look for Hi 
shall He appear the second time without sin unto 
salvation.”* §. Peter, in like manner, stirring up 
“the pure minds” of his brethren “by way of re- 
membrance,” bids them to ‘‘be mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the holy Prophets, and 
of the commandment of” themselves, “the Apostles 
of the Lord and Saviour.”* He warns them against 
those who should come in the last days, ‘‘scoffers,” 
who should be found saying, “Where is the promise 
of His coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.”* He reminds them how “by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water;” and 
how “the heavens and the earth, which are now, by 
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the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.” He bids them not to be “ignorant 
of this very thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,” 
that “the Lord is not slack concerning His promise, 
as some men count slackness; but is longsuffering to 
us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance.” He repeats the 
solemn warning which his Lord had given, and which 
his brother Apostle, S. Paul, had enforced, that “ the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up. Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be,” saith the Apostle, ‘in all holy con- 
versation and godliness, looking for and hasting 
unto the coming,” or, as it is in the margin of our 
Bibles, “ hasting the coming of the day of God.” * 

The Church of Christ hastens on that coming 
when she puts into the lips of her children for their 
“diligent” use the language of the Prayer which 
Christ gave to His disciples, “Thy kingdom come ;” 
when in the assembling together of her congregations 
for daily worship she continually offers up this 
petition ; and not least solemnly when, committing 
to their kindred earth the bodies of those whose 
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spirits are awaiting in Paradise the coming of “that 
day,” she makes this her earnest prayer, ‘That it 
may please Thee, of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to 
accomplish the number of Thine elect, and to hasten 
Thy kingdom; that we, with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of Thy Holy Name, may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting glory; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


SERMON XI. 


“Now of the things which we have speken this is the 
sum: We have such an High Priest, Who is set on the 
Right Hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a 
Minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which 
the Lord pitched, and not man.” —Hes. viii. 1, 2. 


THESE words, my brethren, form the opening of 
the chapter which we read as the Second Lesson 
at Morning Prayer yesterday ;* and they mark a 
sort of resting-place in the holy Apostle’s argu- 
ment, before he passes on to other points on which 
he would discourse with his brethren of the Hebrew 
Church, to the strengthening of their faith in Christ, 
and the preserving of them from the danger of 
apostasy under the fiery trial of persecution along 
with prolonged waiting for deliverance. . 

In the first chapter of his Epistle 8S. Paul sets 
before the Hebrew converts, with great sublimity, 
and at the same time simplicity of language, how 
fe, the Eternal and Everlasting God, Who “ spake 
in time past unto the Fathers by the Prophets,” 
revealing His own Divine truth in divers portions 
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and in divers manners, according to His own 
inscrutable wisdom and His infinite mercy to His 
creature man, had “‘in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son,” the appointed “ Heir of all things,” 
the co-eternal Word, Which was in the beginning 
with God, and was God, and by Whom all things 
were made. ‘This portion of the Epistle the 
Church has chosen for the Epistle for the day of 
the Feast of Christ’s Nativity, and it is on that 
occasion followed suitably by the Gospel taken 
from the opening chapter of 8. John, which, in the 
same lofty strain of eagle-eyed theology, declares 
the heavenly mystery of the Eternal Son, incarnate 
for our redemption. 

Having stated how in these last days God has 
spoken to us by His Son, the Apostle goes on to 
declare, in the first place, how “Christ is preferred 
above the angels, both in person and office” (to quote 
the words of the heading in our Bibles of this first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews). Of this 
superiority of office we are reminded in the begin-' 


ning of the next chapter, where the Law is referred 
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to as “the word spoken by angels; ordained 
by angels,” as 8. Paul elsewhere reminds the 
Galatians, “in the hand of a mediator,’ Moses ; 
while God’s Son gave the Gospel. From this the 
Apostle draws the argument, which comes up 
to the surface again and again, of the fearful 
consequences of drawing back from Christ, since 
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pensation of Mount Sinai, ‘‘ was stedfast, and every 
transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompence of reward.” 8. Paul then proceeds 
to press upon his brethren the constraining duty 
of obedience to Christ, in that He was not only, in 
His essential deity, higher than any angelic nature, 
but also, in His gracious condescension, “made a 
little lower than the angels,” taking man’s place 
in creation, ‘‘ that He by the grace. of God might 
taste death for every man.” For, as the Redeemer 
of man, as the promised Seed of the woman 
Who should destroy death, and “him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil,” “in all things 
it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God, to make re- 
conciliation for the sins of the people.” ? 

The Apostle is moving on, in his Divine, 
irresistible reasoning, to show to his Hebrew 
brethren how in Christ, and in the new dispensa- 
tion in Christ, they had that which far outshone, 
in glory and excellency, and fitness for their 
spiritual necessities, the high priesthood of the 
sacred line of Aaron, to which the children of the 
elder covenant might well look back, “with long- 
ing, lingering looks,” as it seemed to be vanishing 
away. ‘The Apostle of the Gentiles” as 8. Paul 
was distinctively, he nevertheless yearned, with 
deep sympathy and earnest desire for their salva- 
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tion, for those who were his “brethren,” his 
“kinsmen according to the flesh,” as he said to 
the Romans, to whom, said he, “pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, Who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” * Especially he felt these 
yearnings for his brethren, when he thought of “the 
service of God,” as ordained for the tabernacle, 
with such wonderful minuteness of detail, revealed 
to Moses in his forty days’ withdrawal out of sight 
into the immediate presence of God in the mount, 


with— 
“The Curtain of the Holy One 
Drawn round him like a shroud; ” 


a heavenly vision in which, as expressed by the 


poet of our “ Christian Year ” ?— 


“There one by one his spirit saw 
Of things Divine the shadows bright.” 
And how— 


“Through gold and gems, a dazzling maze, 
From veil to veil the vision led, 
And ended, where unearthly rays 
From o’er the ark were shed.” 

But it is not only as the High Priest of our 
Christian profession, the fulfilment of all that was 
so gloriously typified in Aaron, that the Apostle 
exhibits to his brethren the Divine and Human 
Person of Christ. Christ was the Antitype also of 


1 Rom, ix. Aas * Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Moses, “a Prophet like unto Moses,” yet far greater 
than he. ‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of 
the heavenly calling’’—thus the Apostle begins the 
third chapter—‘‘consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus, Who was 
faithful to Him that appointed Him, as also 
Moses was faithful in all his house.” The Apostle 
speaks of Christ as “the Apostle,” as well as 
the “High Priest of our profession”—the word 
“Apostle” signifying one who is sent, with a 
Divine commission such as Moses had received for 
the deliverance of Israel out of Eeypt. In faithful- 
ness to Him that had appointed Him, Christ ful- 
filled the character which had been given of Moses, 
and was faithful in all God’s house; but He was 
“worthy of more honour than Moses,” even as “he 
that hath builded the house hath more honour than 
the house ;” and Christ, as Himself very God, was 
the Builder of all things. Moses, again, was but a 
servant in all God’s house; but Christ was ‘‘a Son 
over His own house; Whose house are we,” saith 
the Apostle, “if we hold fast the confidence and 
the rejoicing of the hope, firm unto the end.”* The 
Apostle points again solemnly the warning which 
the history of Israel in the wilderness gave of the 
danger of failing of God’s promises through unbelief, 
and describes the all-searching power of the Divine 
Word. Returning, then, to the main line of his 
discourse, he speaks of the exaltation on high of 
* Heb. iii. 6. 
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our great High Priest, in connection with His 
wonderful humiliation to man’s condition in the 
world, and the sympathy which, being made Man, 
our Redeemer and Saviour felt for us. ‘Seeing 
then that we have a great High Priest, that 1s passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. For we have not an High 
Priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” * 

The holy Apostle proceeds to set forth the 
characteristics of the office of “‘every High Priest 
taken from among men,” ‘ordained for men in 
things pertaining to God,’ in regard both to the 
offering of “ gifts and sacrifices for sins,” and also 
to his compassion on the ignorant, and on ‘them 
that are out of the.way.” Then the Divine word 
of promise given by David to Him Whom he 
acknowledged as his Lord, ‘Thou art a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek,” leads the 
Apostle, in a manner highly characteristic of his 
own mind and thought, to bring to light the 
typical points mystically revealed in the history of 
Melchizedek. 

But first he prepares his Hebrew brethren for 
this unfolding of heavenly mysteries enshrined in 
the sacred records of patriarchal times, in a passage 
which calls for our attentive notice as referred to 
apparently in a remarkable manner by S, Peter 

4 Heb. iv 14, 15: 
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in his Second Epistle. The great Apostle of the 
Circumcision, writing to his brethren of the dis- 
persion, bids them wait patiently for the revelation 
of the deliverance to be given them in the coming 
day of the Lord. He bids them “account that the 
longsuffering of our Lord is salvation ; even as our 
beloved brother Paul, also,” he says, “according to 
the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you; as also in all his Epistles, speaking in them 
of these things; in which are some things hard to 
be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.” * The mention here by 
S. Peter of things “hard to be understood,” as 
treated of in writings of his brother Apostle, 
connects itself naturally with the words of 8. Paul 
in the portion of this Epistle immediately before 
us, wherein he speaks of the great High Priest 
called of God after the order of Melchizedek, “ of 
whom,” saith he, “we have many things to say, 
and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of 
hearing.” §S. Peter refers distinctly to an Epistle 
written by 8. Paul to his Jewish brethren, regarded 
separately from his other Epistles, and recognized 
fully as of the same Divine authority with “the 
other Scriptures,” given by Divine inspiration. 
And what 8. Peter says of S. Paul’s teaching that 
the longsuffering of our Lord is to be accounted 
salvation, exactly agrees, as no other place in S. 
= 2 Pet, av 15.16. 
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Paul’s writings does, with his exhortations to his 
Hebrew brethren to exercise a holy patience, to the 
perfecting of faith; and this because it would be 
but a little time, and He that should come would 
come, and would not tarry; and, meanwhile, the 
just must live by faith.* 

The Apostle’s minute examination of the history 
of Melchizedek must be regarded as highly character- 
istic of the turn of his mind and thoughts where 
the deep things of Scripture are concerned. It will 
recall to mind, to careful students of S. Paul’s 
writings, the remarkable chapter in the Epistle to 
the Romans, in which he draws out the contrast 
between the effects of Adam’s fall and of Christ’s 
obedience ; successive points of contrast being traced 
in a complex argument which can be followed only 
by very close attention. So in the instance before 
us, we see the same turn of mind at work in 
marking from point to point the distinction between 
the priesthood after the order of Melchizedek and 
that which was counted after the order of Aaron, 
the one made without an oath, the other by a 
solemn oath of the Almighty; the one interrupted 
continually by death, the other continuing ever in 
an unchangeable priesthood ; the one made by the 
law of a carnal commandment, the other by the 
power of an endless life; the one*of a priest 
offering a daily sacrifice for sin, the other of a 
Priest offering up Himself once for all: this last 

* See Heb. x. 36-38. 
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an High Priest such as “became us, holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens,” the Eternal Son Himself, “con- 
secrated ”” to His holy office “ for evermore.” 
“Now,” then, saith the Apostle, ‘of the things 
which we have spoken this is the sum: We have 
such an High Priest, Who is set on the Right Hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a 
Minister of the sanctuary, and of the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.” And 
in the following chapter, which we have read this 
morning, the Apostle goes on to describe the 
ordinances of Divine Service, and the worldly 
sanctuary, that is, the sanctuary of outward and 
earthly types; and therein first the outer taber- 
nacle, specially called ‘‘the sanctuary,” and, after 
the second veil, the tabernacle which is called the 
Holiest of all; entered into once only in the year, 
on the day of the great Atonement, by the High 
Priest alone; “the Holy Ghost,” saith the Apostle, 
“this signifying, that the way into the Holiest of 
all was not yet made manifest, while as the first 
tabernacle was yet standing: which was a figure 
for the time then present.” ‘But Christ being 
come,” he goes on to say, “an High Priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not 
of this building . . . entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us,” * 
1 Heb. ix. 8, 9, 11, 12. 
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and ‘‘ after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the Right Hand of God; from 
henceforth expecting till His enemies be made His 
footstool.” * 

There being, then, but one High Priesthood 
in the one Church of God, the Apostle represents 
in the chapter before us, that if Christ “ were on 
earth, He should not be a Priest, seeing that there 
are priests,’ he argues, speaking of the time then 
present, “that offer gifts according to the law ;” 
but by His exaltation to heaven, and His sitting 
at the Right Hand of God in the glory of the Father, 
as we confess in the Te Deum, Christ hath entered 
on the full exercise of that High Priesthood, of 
which the high priesthood of Aaron was but a 
type, but of which the eternal reality is fulfilled in 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 

Thus, then, the Apostle opens to us the view 
of the new sanctuary of Christ's kingdom, “the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man.” The “shadows” of the law are superseded 
by the more substantial “images” of heavenly 
things; the innermost sanctuary, the most holy 
place, being that into which Christ, the Head of the 
spiritual body, hath entered, “now to appear in 
the presence of God for us;” and the hope which 
we are privileged to have as an anchor of the soul, 
‘‘entereth into that within the veil,” whither the 
Forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made 


sete byexsmlt eto 
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an High Priest for ever “after the order of 
Melchisedec.” But the heavenly order of that 
spiritual temple is a thing already existing in 
Christ our Lord, and of its blessings we are 
even now made partakers. It is thus that Christ’s 
Apostles constantly speak of the spiritual privileges 
of Christians. ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” thus 8. Paul begins his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, “ Who hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ: . . . that in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times He might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth; even in Him: in Whom also 
we have obtained an inheritance.” S. Paul teaches 
us that God “hath quickened us together with 
Christ,” and “‘hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ,” 
“in Whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.”’ “To 
Whom coming,” saith 8. Peter in like manner, Wes 
unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God by Christ Jesus.” * And in the Epistle 
before us, in vivid contrast with the covenant given 
from Mount Sinai—a covenant superseded, because 
fulfilled in that new covenant of which, quoting 
* Eph. i. 5, 6, 21. * J Pet. ii. 4, 5. 
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from the prophecy of Jeremiah, the Apostle in this 
Epistle speaks—‘‘ Ye are come,” saith he, “unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn which are written into 
heaven, and unto God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling which speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.” 

It is a vivid representation of this view of the 
spiritual tabernacle ‘‘ which the Lord pitched, and 
not man,” in the Church of His Divine foundation, 
that is given us by 8. John in the Apocalyptic vision. 
In his banishment in the lonely Isle of Patmos, a 
true “ brother and companion” of those to whom he 
wrote in “tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ,”* 8. John “was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s Day, and heard behind” him 
“a great Voice, as of a trumpet, saying, | am Alpha 
and Omega, the First and the Last.” And when he 
“tured to see the Voice that spake with” him, he 
beheld, in the midst of the seven candlesticks or 
the seven Churches of Asia, which were types of 
the universal Church of Christ, the form and figure of 
“ One like unto the Son of Man,” the great Apostle 
and High Priest of His Church manifested in His 
glorious presence. “ And when I saw Him,” says 

* Rey. i. 9-18. 
M 
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the beloved disciple—he who lay in his Master's - 
Bosom at supper-time—‘‘ when I saw Him, I fell 
at His Feet as dead. And He laid His Right Hand 
upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the 
First and the Last: I am He that liveth, and was 
dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen ; 
and have the keys of hell and of death.” When 
now the beloved disciple had executed the office 
committed to him, and written the Epistles as 
commanded by the great Prophet, and Ruler, and 
Judge of His Church, “ after this” he “looked, and, 
behold, a door was opened in heaven.”* The 
innermost sanctuary of the spiritual temple was 
laid open to his view, with the throne of glory, 
and the four living creatures, and the four and 
twenty elders, and in the midst of the throne, “a 
Lamb as it had been slain,” the Divine Sacri- 
fice and the heavenly Priest, ““a Priest upon His 
throne,”” as earlier prophecy had described Him, 
even He Who should build the temple of the Lord, 
and bear the glory, and sit and rule upon His 
throne, a King and a Priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedek. The disciple highly favoured of 
his exalted and glorified Lord, beheld the adoration 
of the heavenly sanctuary, of the universal Church 
of those redeemed by His blood “out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,” now 
made unto their God kings and priests, and ordained 
in the appointed time to reign upon the earth.* 
1 Rev. iv. l. * Zech. vi. 13. 2 Revv, 9, 10. 
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He heard, too, the voice of the innumerable company 
of angels round about the throne, “ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands,” 
with the vast chorus of “every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such ag are in the sea, and all that are in them,” 
ascribing all “ blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.”’ And then, when 
six seals of the mystic book, which was in the Hand 
of the Lamb, had been unfolded, and there had been 
seen what would appear to have been therein 
described, the solemn winding up of the elder 
dispensation, and the destruction of the Jewish 
polity, 8. John witnessed what would seem to be 
the description of the solemn worship of the new 
tabernacle and sanctuary of the Christian Church, 
when there was silence in heaven about the 
space of half an hour, as in the courts of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, when “the people were 
of the offering “ of 


? 


praying without at the time’ 


* and now, in the Apocalyptic vision, 


incense :’ 
“another angel came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended 
up before God out of the angel’s hand.” ? 


Rev. v. 13. 2 Rey. viii. 3, 4. 
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The description here given is reflected in those 
records of the worship of the Primitive Church, which, 
in the age immediately succeeding the Apostles, 
we find in the Epistles of 8, Ignatius, the martyred 
Bishop of Antioch, the disciple of 8. John. It was 
the solemn worship of the new congregation of the 
Christian Church, which had come into the place of 
the Church of Israel: the holy sanctuary, “the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man,” even He Who said, ‘On this rock will 
I build My Church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” Of that Church we, dear 
brethren, are all members. Be it ours, then, to see 
that we avail ourselves, individually, of the full 
privileges of that sacred communion, doing what in 
us lies, by our reverent and dutiful care, that 
Christ’s Catholic Church may “ enlarge the place 
of” her ‘tent, and spread abroad the curtains of” 
her habitation, lengthen her cords and strengthen 
her stakes, to the edification of her children and 
the glory of God. | 


SERMON XII. 


“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever. ’—Hup. xiii. 8. 


THIS verse, which we have read in the Second 
Lesson this morning,’ seems to require attentive 
consideration, if we would understand rightly the 
place which it occupies in relation to the immediate 
context. The Apostle, who in the eleventh chapter 
had unfolded, before the eyes of his brethren of the 
Hebrew Church, ‘the sacred roll of those who in 
the earlier days had left bright examples of faith 
and patience, takes occasion to recall to memory 
patterns of Christian character of which they 
themselves had been privileged to have personal 
knowledge, as of teachers in the school of Christ. 
“Remember,” saith he, “them which have had the 
rule over you, which have spoken unto you. the 
word of God: whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation.” ? The primary reference 
here made would seem to be to a saintly man, 
S. James, the kinsman of our Lord, and first Bishop 


1 This sermon was preached Nov. 21, 1886. * Heb. xii. 7. 
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of Jerusalem—‘“‘ James the Just,” as he was worthily 
called—who, shortly before the time when this 
Epistle was written to the Hebrew Christians of 
the holy city, had by a violent and cruel death at 
the hands of his countrymen, obtained the crown 
of martyrdom. After the words “Considering the 
end of their conversation” follows the text, which 
is very commonly in our present English Bibles 
connected by its interpunctuation with what goes 
next before, so that it reads thus, ‘‘ Considering the 
end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” But, in the 
earlier editions of our Authorized Version, the two 
verses are separated from each other: and, indeed, 
there would appear to be some incorrectness in 
connecting thus closely the words “considering the 
end of their conversation” with the words of the 
text, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” They are not in gram- 
matical concord with each other, and the order of 
the sentence in the preceding verse suggests a 
different mode of construction. Taking the words 
of the original, as nearly as is possible, in their 
own order, the natural rendering of the verse would 
be, ‘‘ Remember them which have had the rule over 
you, which have spoken unto you the word of God, 
of whom, considering the end of their conversation, 
follow ye the faith.” ‘“ Considering,” or “‘ contem- 
plating,” “the end of their conversation” would 
seem to denote a reverential remembrance of those 
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who are here spoken of, looking to the whole of 
their course on earth, their holy lives, faithful to 
the last, and saintly deaths. It seems less proper 
to speak of Christ Himself as “the end of their 
conversation ;” whereas, taking the words in the 
order of the original, the exhortation “follow ye 
their faith” is very suitably succeeded by the refer- 
ence to “Jesus Christ” as the one great Object of 
man’s faith, ‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” And with this recognition of Christ as 
the one unchangeable Object of faith, there follows 
naturally the next exhortation, “Be not carried 
about with divers and strange doctrines.” 

We may, therefore, regard the words of the 
text as something like a maxim of the Christian 
verity, a “true saying,” more evidently and un- 
questionably such than if it were introduced, as 
we might rather have expected to find it, with the 
direct affirmative of the substantive verb, declaring 
of Christ that He zs “the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.” And this touching again of 
the keynote, as it were, of the Epistle in this its 
last chapter recals the strain which, in the opening 
chapter of the Epistle, places us in the midst of 
voices, at once Divine and human, witnessing to 
the uncreated deity and heavenly glory of the 
Eternal Word. 

It is an easy thing—the experience of the Church 
of Christ has proved it to be unhappily easy—for 
man’s ingenuity to discover all manner of diver- 
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sities, irreconcileable oppositions, as it would fain 
have us believe, in God’s most Holy Word, each 
portion of its manifold revelations, each book and 
chapter, and sometimes almost each verse, being 
resolved. into constituent elements derived from 
divers quarters, whereby is produced, in endless 
succession, among ‘‘the wise and the scribes and 
the disputers of this world,” an abundant, never- 
failing supply of those “divers and strange doc- 
trines” against which the Apostle would guard 
his brethren, that they be not hopelessly “ carried 
about by them.” From such dangers how could 
Christ’s disciples be more effectually shielded than 
by the view here given us of im, ‘‘ our Refuge and 
Strength,” “the Author of all godliness,”* as “ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” ? 

The ordinary reader of Scripture might doubtless 
at first sight be unprepared to find Christ’s presence 
recognized by His Divinely instructed Apostles and 
Evangelists, on occasions and in places where human 
eyes, unenlightened from heaven, would have failed 
altogether to discover Him. In the eleventh chapter 
of this Epistle, for instance, in the catalogue of the 
champions of faith, we read of Moses choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the “pleasures of sin for a season ; 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward.” And in the 

* Collect for Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
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First Epistle to the Corinthians, 8. Paul, referring 
to the history of Israel in the wilderness as full of 
warning to Christians, says, ‘Neither let us tempt 
Christ: as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents.” But here the Evangelical 
‘Prophet, as he has been fitly called, comes in to 
throw light on the language of the Apostle. Isaiah 
reminds us Who it was that acted as unseen Leader 
and Guide of the armies of Israel when they journeyed 
through the wilderness, and how, therefore, it was 
He against Whom they murmured and Whom they 
tempted, when they thought evil of the way by 
which He led them. Isaiah, mentioning the 
“lovingkindness of the Lord,” and His “great 
goodness towards the house of Israel,” says, “He 
was their Saviour. In all their affliction He was 
afflicted, and the Angel of His Presence saved 
_ them: in His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them ; and He bare them and carried them all the 
days of old.” * 

Again, He Who revealed Himself thus as the 
Shepherd and Guardian of the children of Israel 
was the same Who had watched over their father 
Jacob in the days of his earthly pilgrimage. In the 
last days of His sojourning on earth, when Jacob 
solemnly blessed the two sons of Joseph, it was 
with humble acknowledgment of the goodness and 
mercy of Him Who was at once Divine in His 
Almighty power, and human in the tenderness of 

1 Jsa. [xiii 7-14. 
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His compassion. ‘ God,” said he, ‘‘ before Whom my 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God Which 
fed me all my life long to this day, the Angel Which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.”* And, 
in God’s message to Israel by the last of His 
Prophets, when He told them of the Angel of the 
Covenant as now speedily to be revealed, He 
rebuked their insensibility to His faithfulness and 
goodness towards them, calling up the memories of 
some thirteen hundred years before, and saying, “ I 
am the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed.” ? 

This was the teaching of the Fathers in the 
earliest ages of the Christian Church. It was 
Christ, they tell us, Who appeared to Jacob when 
he fled from his father’s house, and Who declared 
Himself to be “the Lord God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaac ;” it was Christ Who spake to Jacob 
in a dream, when he was returning from his long 
sojourning with Laban, and Who called Himself 
“the God of Bethel ;” it was Christ Who wrestled 
with Jacob in mysterious conflict of supplication 
and prayer, where it is expressly said that He was 
God; it was Christ Who appeared to Jacob when 
he came again to Bethel, where “ He is called God,” 
says Justin Martyr, “and is God, and will be.” 
They who thus understood the ancient Scriptures 
had the sure warrant of Divine guidance in these 
their interpretations of the Word of God, for the 

' Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. > Mal. iii. 6. 
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Appearances which are described were those of a 
Divine Being, and words of direct promise from 
God Himself are uttered, and the beloved disciple, 
Christ’s own chosen Apostle, hath taught us that 
“no man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, Which is in the Bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared Him.”* It was in mysterious 
foreshadowing of the days of His incarnate ministry 
that Christ was pleased in those distant ages thus 
graciously to reveal Himself. The Patriarch Jacob, 
as we have seen, spake of the God Which had fed 
him all his life long, and the Angel Which had 
redeemed him from all evil, as the same Divine 
Being before Whom his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, 
did walk: accordingly, the ancient Writers faith- 
fully noted that it was Christ Who appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, “I am the Almighty 
_ God ;”* it was Christ Who appeared to the Patriarch 
under the oaks of Mamre, where He.is called ‘ the 
Lord,” and the ‘‘ Judge of all the earth ;”* before 
Whom Abraham made his intercession for the 
guilty cities of the plain, and of Whom, when the 
threatened doom could no longer be deferred, 
the remarkable expression was used, on which the 
ancient writers dwelt, that “ the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven.’ * 

The view taken by Christian antiquity of 
these passages requires that we should not omit to 
1 John i. 18. ? Gen. xvii. 1. * Ibid. xviii. 25. * Ibid. xix. 24. 
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take notice of that earlier exercise of Divine Judg- 
ment, when He, Who was the appointed Judge of 
all men, would ‘“‘ go down” and confound the lan- 
guage of the builders of the tower in the land of 
Shinar, using the same expression as afterwards when 
he said to Abraham, ‘‘ Because the ery of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is very 
grievous, I will go down now, and see whether they 
have done altogether according to the ery of it, 
which is come unto Me; and if not I will know.” ? 
With mercy and justice thus mingled together in 
perfect righteousness and perfect goodness, we have 
discovered to us the words and the acts of Him to 
Whom, as He Himself hath told us, the Father 
“hath committed all judgment,” “because He is 
the Son of man.” ? 

That God’s Church from the beginning hath 
rightly read His Holy Word, and made known its 
sacred import, can never be doubted by those who 
remember what an Interpreter His Church had, 
even Christ Himself, their God and Lord. It was 
on the very day on which Christ rose from the dead, 
that, in the mysterious communing, which the 
Evangelist records, with the two disciples on their 
way to Emmaus, and afterwards with the sacred 
assembly of Apostles and others gathered at Jeru- 
salem, our Lord, ‘‘ beginning at Moses and all the. 
Prophets,” ‘‘expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself.” * ‘‘ Thus it is 
1 Gen. xviii. 20, 21. 7? S. John x: 22,27. ° S. Luke xxiv. 27. 
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written,” said He unto them, “and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the 
third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His Name unto all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. And ye,” said He, “are 
witnesses of these things.”* Christ put into the 
hands of His Church the key to open the hidden 
treasures of His Word, and so fulfilled the Psalmist’s 
prayer, ‘‘ Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law.” Nor was it 
only in regard to promises made to the whole 
Church of Christ that this sure guidance was given ; 
the guidance was vouchsafed also with respect to 
promises made to each faithful member of Christ’s 
mystical body. We have a witness to this in the 
passage immediately preceding that which is the 
subject of our consideration to-day. “Let your 
conversation be without covetousness ; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have: for He hath said, 
I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” We 
might trace some allusion here to the words spoken 
to Jacob at Bethel, “‘ Behold, [ am with thee, and 
“will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land: for I will not 
leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of.”” But the reference is more full 
and complete to the words divinely spoken to 
Joshua, when he was called to carry on the work 
from which the great lawgiver and leader of Israel 
1S. Luke xxiv. 44-48. * Gen. xxviii. 15. 
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had been removed. ‘There shall not any man be 
able to stand before thee”—thus it was said to 
Joshua—“ all the days of thy life ; as I was with 
Moses, so will I be with thee: I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee.”* Delivered on such an occasion 
to the chosen leader of God’s people Israel, it 
might have seemed to us, had no Divine warrant 
been given for their interpretation, as if these words 
could hardly be applied by the individual Christian 
for the support and consolation of his own spirit ; 
but the Apostle goes on to authorize distinctly such 
an application of the promise: “So that we may 
boldly say,” quoting yet again the words of ancient 
Scripture, “The Lord is my Helper, and I will not 
fear what man shall do unto me.”’ It is thus that 
the faithful disciple of Christ, in whatever age of 
the Church his lot be cast, is privileged to find, in 
his own case, “all Scripture, given by inspiration of 
God,” to be “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness : that 
the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works.” * 

The well-instructed Christian will, indeed, be 
prepared to find the guidance and comfort thus 
given to him supplied in varied measure, and 
under an endless diversity of application, as mani- 
fold as are the necessities of his daily life, and the 
great variety of the circumstances under which the 
words of God were spoken. But it shall be with 

* Josh. 1 5. * Heb. xiii. 6. eo Pimean, 16017, 
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him as was foretold by the Prophet concerning the 
path which God’s faithful people were to be called, 
in the days of His Gospel, to tread: ‘And an 
highway shall be there, and a way; and it shall be 
called The way of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it; but it shall be for those; the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein.” * 
Enough for those who, in the true spirit of Christ’s 
disciples, so walk that they can discern throughout 
all their way the one Voice of Him Who, under 
whatever dispensation, under whatever disguise, 
amidst whatever darkness or dimness He speaks to 
them, is found by His faithful ones to be ‘the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 


1 Isa. xxxv. 8. 


NOTICE 


Ir is due to the Archdeacon’s memory to print here the 
Charge delivered by him in 1848, in which he presented to 
the Clergy and others of his Archdeaconry so truthful and 
beautiful a picture of their then recently deceased Diocesan, 
Archbishop Howley. Reference is made in the Charge to 
the Archdeacon’s having discovered, when “his master 
and friend was gone,” that he was “ privileged to possess ” 
(in his “learned books given to one of his household” ) 
“so invaluable a memorial of his constant kindness and 
affection:” and from what closely follows in the Charge 
about provision for study “in the Cathedral institutions 
in our land,” we may perhaps discover a very early 
intention of the Archdeacon to transfer the books 
eventually to Canterbury Cathedral—a purpose which 
the recent restoration of the Old Library enabled him 
to carry out in a very satisfactory way. As the Charge 
appears to be the only existing biographical memoir of 
Archbishop Howley, it would, as attached to the preced- 
ing sermons, form a volume of double interest to the 
Curators of the Library. For it would be at once a 
memorial of the original Owner of the books, and also 
of their Donor. It may be added that mention is also 
made in the Charge “of the beautiful and costly throne 
which he (the Archbishop) gave to his Cathedral 
Church.” 
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In committing the following pages to the press, the 
Author would give expression to the deep gratification 
which he derived from the manner in which the tribute of 
reverence and affection which he was desirous to pay, in- 
adequate and unworthy as he felt it to be, was received 
by the Clergy of the Archdeaconry. Knowing well the 
mind and feeling of him who is no more with us, and 
duly mindful of the sacred place and the holy Presence 
in which the words spoken were to be uttered, the Author 
was especially desirous, even at the risk of appearing, 
- perhaps, to fall short of the truth, in the opinion of the 
most competent judges, to avoid, at all events, everything 
which might have the least semblance of exaggeration 
or eulogy. It was, therefore, highly satisfactory to him 
to receive everywhere testimonies to the truthfulness of 
that which he had said, and, in more than one ease, to 
have given occasion to the public mention of instances 
held in grateful memory, and strongly corroborative of 
the “truth and soberness” of what had been spoken. 
In complying with the request which was made, by the 
Clergy assembled in each place of visitation, for the 
publication of the Charge, the Author took occasion to 
say, that sentences, or passages, which had necessarily 
been somewhat abridged in the delivery, would be given 
at length in the printed copy. 
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My REVEREND BRETHREN, 

Ir is under circumstances which must awaken 
in my own mind, and, I am persuaded, in yours also, feel- 
ings of no ordinary character, that I meet the Clergy of 
that portion of the Diocese of Canterbury which has 
been committed to my Archidiaconal care, assembled for 
this Visitation. I had fondly cherished the hope—a hope 
which, I well know, would have found itself reflected 
in the heartfelt desires of you all—that, by the gracious 
goodness of a merciful Providence, that venerated chief 
Pastor of the flock, to whom the Clergy of this Diocese 
felt privileged to look up as their own immediate 
Spiritual Ruler, might once more at least have gathered 
his spiritual sons around him, to receive at his lips his 
words of meek wisdom, his exhortations of gentle love, 
and his solemn paternal benediction. This year, I need 
not remind you, was the year of the Archbishop's 
Ordinary Visitation; and when he was last among you, 
during the course of the past Autumn, there seemed 
every reason to hope that the frame, naturally far from 
strong, but which bore upon it so few marks of the 
growing weight of years, might for some time yet con- 
tinue (if so it pleased Him in Whose Hand are the issues 
of life and death) to be the earthly tabernacle of a spirit 
whose prolonged sojourn amongst us seemed, by the 
general consent of good men, to be regarded with 
something like the feeling which, we may imagine, 
attended the lingering footsteps on earth of Christ’s 
own Apostle of love; when, in extreme old age, he could 
still give, in the midst of the Churches, his simple, 
earnest charge; and repeated again and again, with 
increasing solemnity and affection, as years still went 
on, to his sons and disciples in the faith, “ Little children, 
love one another.” _ 

But it hath seemed good to Him, Whose counsels are 
wisdom, and all His works mercy, to order the event 
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otherwise: and the language of the bereaved must be 
found in the Psalmist’s hallowed words of silent resig- 
nation—“I became dumb; I opened not my mouth; for 
it was Thy doing;” or in those, yet more solemn and 
soothing, which the beloved disciple himself was divinely 
commissioned to put on record for ever, for the consola- 
tion of the Church to the end of time—“I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying unto me, Write, from henceforth, 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: Even go, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours.” ! 

It has, through this mournful event, become my duty, 
my Reverend Brethren, to occupy amongst you, on the 
present occasion, that seat of ordinary jurisdiction which 
I had hoped it would have been his to fill, whom we have 
lost, in the exercise of his episcopal function as our 
common superior, our revered Father in Christ. To him 
who, in the Providence of God, has succeeded him in that 
office, it has seemed expedient to postpone his Primary 
Visitation until another year, when he will have become 
better acquainted with the Clergy of the Diocese, and be 
more able to speak:on matters belonging to its spiritual 
. concerns with full information and authority. It falls, 
therefore, to my lot to exercise, as Archdeacon, the 
ordinary visitatorial function, which would otherwise 
have been suspended on this occasion, and merged in the 
higher office of the Diocesan. Nor, indeed, have I 
wished to shrink from the fulfilment of the duty, even 
though it involved something of personal feeling. We 
know how the removal-of an earthly parent from the 
head of a bereaved family is wont to gather his children 
together to pay the last tribute of dutiful reverence and 
affection ; and on such occasions sympathy is increased, 
and love cherished, and the natural ties which should bind 
closely together the brethren of one family are renewed 
with a sacred strength. Under the influence of a similar 
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feeling, I have even desired, my Reverend Brethren, to 
enjoy the satisfaction of assembling you with me on this 
occasion, and claiming, by virtue of my office towards 
you, that which, in the language of patriarchal simplicity, 
is spoken of as one of the prerogatives of the place of 
honour, partaking of a privilege next to that which dis- 
tinguishes the seat of authority—the sitting “chief,” not 
so much as one having command “in the” spiritual 
“army, but rather “as one that comforteth the 
mourners.” 4 

And well knowing that I meet, in every place of 
Visitation, in my brethren of the Clergy thus assembled, 
a company of true mourners for the loss of a revered and 
beloved Father in God, I am persuaded that I cannot 
better consult your feelings, my Reverend Brethren, as 
well as my own, or turn the present occasion more 
effectually to our common profit, than by inviting you 
to dwell with me in reverential remembrance, and in 
humble gratitude to our heavenly Father, on the example 
which His honoured and faithful servant has left behind, 
to encourage and lead us on in the pathway of minis- 
terial faithfulness, which, in our several spheres of duty 
and service, it is appointed to us to tread. 

When the Apostle S. Paul would exhort his brethren, 
amidst circumstances of more than ordinary trial, to 
stedfastness in their Christian faith and duty, he ex- 
hibited before their eyes the sacred roll in which were 
written the names, and the noble deeds and patient 
sufferings recorded, of those who had gone before them 
in the race; and then again, more specially still, he bade 
_ them cherish the memories of them who, having held 
spiritual authority over them, had worthily finished their 
course, and had entered into their rest. ‘“ Remember 
them,” he said, “ which have the rule over you;” or, yet 


more accurately, “your guides ;”*—for their guides still 
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they were, though no longer exercising rule and authority 
on earth ;—“who have spoken unto you the word of 
God, whose faith follow, considering the end of their 
conversation.” And in the same spirit I would desire, 
on the present occasion, to “stir up your pure minds by 
way of remembrance,” of “words which” have been 
“spoken before,” to your admonition and comfort, by 
your departed spiritual Ruler, as well as of the circum- 
stances of difficulty and danger which called them forth ; 
and of the pattern of deep personal piety and tender 
pastoral care, which, as exhibited in him, made him so 
bright and eminent as an “ ensample to the flock.” 

And I feel the more at liberty to propose to you, my 
Reverend Brethren, that we thus employ the short time 
which we shall spend here together in Visitation, inas- 
much as, I am happy to say, there does not appear to me 
to be any practical subject of importance, connected with 
my own Archdeaconry in particular, or with the circum- 
stances of the Church in general, within the immediate 
sphere of the Archidiaconal office, which would at the 
present moment demand special notice, or require 
_ lengthened consideration. 

It would, however, I deeply feel, be indeed a presump- 
tuous undertaking, were I to take in hand anything 
that would pretend to be a complete delineation of 
endowments and qualities like those possessed by him 
whom we have lost. No one can possibly estimate the 
difficulty of such an attempt, in the same degree with 
those whose privilege it has been to be admitted to more 
familiar converse with his powers of intellect, and to a 
nearer view of his principles of conduct, and the practice 
of his daily life. It is, indeed, comparatively easy to 
catch the bold outline, or the strongly marked expression, 
of a mind and spirit distinguished by some one, or some 
few, leading points of character. But it is far otherwise, 
where that which strikes even the casual observer is a 
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certain symmetry of proportion, and harmony, by which 
individual features are lost in the general effect of the 
whole. And, in a case where the painter, with all his 
skill, has scarcely been able to transfer to his canvas the 
full expression of the outward lineaments of the counte- 
nance, as it dwells in the memory of those who were 
most familiar with its varied lights, difficult indeed and 
hopeless were the task of him who would attempt, 
especially within narrow compass, to delineate with the 
pen the yet more remarkably diversified impressions of 
the mind and spirit which moved within. My own hand, 
I shall readily be believed when I say it, would shrink 
unfeignedly from such a task in utter weakness and 
trembling. But to call up to remembrance an image 
which to so many among you, my Reverend Brethren, 
had been made familiar by the intercourse, official or 
private, of many years,—to some among you, by relations 
subsisting throughout the whole period, the all but 
twenty years, of his going in and out among you; and 
in the minds of all, I am well assured, associated with 
some pleasing recollection or other,—this is an easier 
task ; and one in regard to which, the few words to 
which I must necessarily confine myself on an occasion 
like the present, will serve sufficiently to suggest the 
memories they would recal—gwvavra ovveroio. — 

Of the benevolence and tenderness of heart, which so 
remarkably distinguished the Archbishop; the kindly 
affection, the unwillingness to inflict pain or cause a 
wound, unless duty absolutely required it ; of that spirit 
of Christian love which “suffereth long and is kind,” 
which “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things;”—of this spirit shed 
abroad, in large and overflowing measure, over all that 
he said or did, it is superfluous for me to speak: for none 
could look upon the beaming countenance, and not see 
these things written there in characters “known and read 
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of all men.” And not less manifest was his attainment 
of that without which true charity can never so establish 
her supreme sway—I mean the habitual self-government 
of the subdued and well-regulated mind; which was not 
less clearly revealed in the outward lineaments than was 
the spirit of benevolence and love to others; the placid 
temper which bore witness to vigilant self-discipline ; for 
it was no mere accompaniment of constitutional insen- 
sibility or indifference, but in reality held sovereign 
control over a more than ordinary keenness of feeling, 
and quick susceptibility of impression. And, as the 
natural result of the perfect self-government thus 
acquired, there was unequivocally marked the presence 
of peace within, unruffled amidst manifold disquiet, 
imperturbable amidst many provocations. 

And the foundation of that perfect charity, and of. 
this inward peace, which both bore witness to its presence 
and tended to produce it, was laid in genuine, unfeigned 
humility. “Charity,” said the Apostle, “vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own,” and therefore again, “is not easily 
‘provoked, thinketh no evil.” That which was pre- 
eminently characteristic of our Archbishop was an 
humble-mindedness, a meekness and lowliness of heart, 
which, perfecting into the highest Christian grace the 
genuine growth of natural kindliness and benevolence 
of feeling, made him, in the special sense of the term 
“meekness,” willing to endure wrong, slow to resent or 
to realize an injury, easily dismissing the \recollection of 
it. And this is the very character of which the Apostle, 
in another place, has thus traced the outline; humility 
being, as it were, the centre grace, charity the crowning 
virtue, and the result of all, that heavenly peace of mind 
which has God for its Author, and heaven for its home. 
“Put on therefore,” saith he, “as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, hwmbleness of 
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mand, meekness, long suffering ; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
And above all these things put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts.’+ And if these were the striking features 
of the character of our departed Father, even to the eye 
of the casual observer, the “mind” which was in him 
could not be essentially other than that “ which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” 2—in Him Who, Himself our Divine and 
perfect Exemplar, hath said to His disciples, “Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” ? 

But as the kindness and benevolence of heart of 
which we have been speaking, was something very 
different from mere easiness of natural temper, ‘so also 
was the meek humility something which was perfectly 
consistent with—nay, rather, which naturally produced, 
as its inseparable result—a peculiar, indescribable 
dignity. There was, in fact, in him that entire forget- 
fulness of self which has in it the very essential 
character of dignity, inasmuch as the individual is 
altogether lost sight of, in comparison with the sacred 
and responsible office with which he is invested. 

It was truly observed of another eminent prelate of 
our own times, one who immediately followed the 
deceased Archbishop in the Chair of Divinity at Oxford, 
and for many years adorned the same Episcopal Bench 
with him—I allude to the late Bishop of Durham— 
that, “though usually gentle and condescending in his 
manners to men of all conditions who approached him, 
he evidently maintained an habitual self-respect, and 
remembrance of what was due to his high station; 
preventing, or repelling with a proper severity, the 
approaches of unbecoming familiarity.” And of our 
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venerated Primate it might with great truth be said, 
that never, through any excess of natural kindness of 
feeling or humbleness of mind, did he suffer that to be 
lightly regarded, or robbed of its due respect, which he 
held not for himself, but for the Church of God—for her 
due honour and dignity, and for the benefit of the 
Christian State, which it has been the duty and the 
privilege of the Church in England, for ages past, to 
consecrate and sanctify. There was no barrier of 
repulsiveness of manner, of earthly haughtiness or pride; 
_but yet so was the place whereon he stood ever guarded 
by the undefined, yet not unfelt, sense of respect which 
his presence inspired, that no liberty could easily be 
taken with the person or the office of the Primate and - 
Metropolitan of Canterbury. 

And if I may refer again to what has been well 
remarked, in regard to him who was the last Count 
Palatine of the chief Bishopric of the Northern Province, 
that, “on taking possession of the princely see of 
Durham, he” could “at once gracefully assume his 
station at the head of the nobility and gentry of the 
Palatinate ;” that “he instantly showed himself noble, 
as if he had been nobly born and educated, instead of 
having been raised to nobility from an inferior rank ;” 
and in particular that, “on his public days, he did the 
honours of Auckland Castle with a liberal hospitality, 
and dignified courtesy and propriety, which elicited 
universal admiration ;” I need not point out how pre- 
eminently this was true of him of whom we may say, 
in the language which the biographer of Bishop Van 
Mildert has employed in regard to him, that “it was felt 
by all honest men, of every class and party, that, when 
he was struck by death, a prince and a great man, and 
one not less good than great, fell that day in Israel.” 
If our Archbishop had committed to him the administra- 
tion of a princely revenue, he had a princely heart where- 
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with to administer it: and he administered it faithfully 
and wisely, with no view to the mere gratification of 
personal indulgence, or pleasure in earthly pomp or 
state ; but as one who had been called, in the providence 
of God, not to the untitled, unendowed bishopric of 
early times, of days of poverty or persecution,—an 
office which verily hath its own dignity and its own 
reward,—but to a position in which that same Supreme 
Providence had bidden him take his place next to the 
Princes of the Blood Royal of England; to stand there 
as a witness, meek and holy, for the kingdom which, in 
its essence and in its origin, “is not of this world ;”— 
the kingdom which wars not with weapons of carnal 
warfare, enrols not earthly armies, nor forms leagues of 
worldly policy; but which has nevertheless its own 
princely diadems and its own sceptres of spiritual rule, 
ordained of Him Who said to His Church of old, “Instead 
of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” ? 

In our departed Primate there was no love of secular 
pomp, of outward form or ceremony, for its own sake ; 
nay, rather, to his peculiar simplicity of mind and 
feeling, these things were essentially unwelcome or even 
irksome: but he put them on in that very self-forgetting 
simplicity, because they were the established appendages 
of his office, and he would not have an undue importance 
unwittingly attached to them even by a reluctance in 
wearing them. And as regards particularly his public 
days at Lambeth, while he exhibited in them a princely 
magnificence, and it was a striking sight to see there the 
highest in rank, from the members of the Royal House 
downward, the most distinguished by station and office, 
the merchant-princes of England, and her honourable of 
all estates, paying their graceful homage to the chief 
spiritual Ruler of the Church, kneeling with him in 
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his chapel, or sitting around his board ; he gladly availed 
himself, now five years ago, of the opportunity which 
seemed to be afforded by his severe illness in the pre- 
ceding year, to discontinue his public days; desirous 
thereby, moreover, to relieve his future successor from 
any invidiousness or difficulty in giving up that which, 
with diminished revenues, it would be impossible or 
inconvenient to maintain. No man ever less loved, for 
its own sake, pomp or state or worldly attendance: so 
little, indeed, did he care to be ministered to, and so 
unpleasant to him was overmuch observance, that it 
required even something of the skill which dutiful 
affection would teach, to be able to render him any 
service in attendance on his person. 

But if a peculiar and inimitable dignity was combined, 
in perfect harmony, with the singular humility and 
meekness which characterized our lamented Primate, not 
less remarkably was the pre-eminent gentleness and 
amiability of his character united with extraordinary 
firmness. This part of his character was, perhaps, less 
generally understood, and less fully appreciated ; but, on 
a nearer view, it was not less striking than the former. 
There was, in reality, that within him which the Roman 
poet would have recognized as constituting the 
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He was deliberate and slow, as men would account it, 
in taking his ground; he was cautious in surveying it 
in all its bearings, its strength and its weakness, its 
advantages and disadvantages ; but when once he had 
taken it, having fully convinced himself that it was 
maintainable, and the right position to take, he was not 
to be easily dislodged from it. “It was this firmness of 
character,’—I quote the words of a public journal, 
rather than employ my own; for, in bearing witness to 
points of excellence, the vox popula seldom errs, while, 
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in pointing out defects and errors, it is continually 
found, by those who are more fully informed of facts and 
circumstances, to be chargeable alike with incorrectness 
and uncharitableness—“ it was this firmness of character, 
united with great perspicacity of judgment, which raised 
his character year by year; till, latterly, the moral 
weight and power belonging to this apparently feeble 
and timid man was quite prodigious. It became fully 
understood, that the hesitation and timorous shrinking 
which was seen, gave a very wrong idea of the power of 
mind and soul which was not seen. So far from being 
really fearful and backward,” I am quoting still from 
the same statement, “the Archbishop was a man of 
eatraordinary courage, when he had gained a clear view 
of his duty. Never did he hesitate, or hang back, when 
duty called him to a leading position. In his opposition 
to the Romish Relief Bill of 1829, to the Reform Bill, 
and to the Education Scheme of 1839,' he showed his 
independence of statesmen, and his promptitude when- 
ever a necessity for his interference appeared. The last 
instance,” it is added, “showed also the vast power 
which his character had given him. In a vote of com- 
plaint, addressed to the Sovereign, against her Ministers, 
the House of Lords (July 5, 1839) supported the Arch- 
bishop by the immense majority of 229 against 118.” 

In regard to the first-mentioned of these occasions, 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, it is to be 
observed, that the Archbishop gave on that occasion the 
same determined’ opposition to the Roman Catholic 
claims, which he had uniformly given, since first he took 
his seat in the House of Lords as Bishop of London. 
And it was “ within eight months of his elevation to the 
chair of S. Austin,” to quote the language of another 
journalist in his notice of the deceased Primate, “that 
he protested against the policy of the Minister from 
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whom he had received his appointment ; and when the 
principle of the great Government measure of that year 
(the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829) came under 
discussion in the House of Lords, he moved that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. Our 
Primate said, that ‘at his consecration he had sworn to 
stand by the Church of England.’ His post as ecclesi- 
astical leader required,” I am still continuing quotation, 
“that he should exalt his ‘mitred front in courts and 
parliaments, indifferent to the power of Minister or 
Monarch. Respectful to both, but fearless of either,’— 
for this is the description truly given of him in regard 
to both—he would, in the spirit of that true loyalty 
which Christianity teaches, and which the Church of 
England has ever exhibited, lend, to the utmost of his 
power, the support of religion to the fabric of civil 
government: but when calumny and suspicion have 
done their worst, they have failed to prove that Cesar, 
or Cesar’s throne, ever obtained from his lips, or at his 
hands, the homage or the obedience which were God’s. 

. “But not only, in opposing various governments, 
whether Whig or Tory,’—I quote again the language 
of the statement first referred to—“did the Archbishop’s 
courage appear: his assent and co-operation was some- 
times as bold an act as his opposition could have been. 
For instance,’ it is asked, “what man of a weak or 
trembling mind would ever have yielded a ready and 
entire assent to the Ecclesiastical Commission and its 
measures ? None but a prelate of the most masculine 
character would ever,’ it is added, “have consented, at a 
few weeks’ notice, to so vast and momentous a reform.” 
In regard, however, to this point,—an important one in 
the public life of the late Archbishop,—it must be stated 
more particularly, that it presents the most prominent 
instance in which his firmness in maintaining the 
position which he had once advisedly taken up, was 
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exceeded only by the deliberate—I may say, the resolute 
—caution which he showed before he would occupy it. 
It were needless, one might suppose, but I should 
rather say it is necessary now, since things past are so 
soon forgotten, to recall to your recollection the innu- 
merable swarm (for no other term will describe it) of 
schemes of Church Reform, which followed quickly upon. 
the carrying of Reform in Parliament. Plans of every 
kind, affecting not merely the temporalities, but the 
Formularies, the Liturgy, the doctrines, the discipline 
of the Church, were daily appearmg:, and those who 
had very vague notions indeed, as to what should be the 
character or the extent of the reform to be effected, 
were loud in the expression of the opinion, so common 
on such occasions, that, at all events, something must be 
done. In the midst of all this clamour,—amidst the 
urgency of those who considered themselves the warmest 
friends of the Church, as well as of its bitterest foes,— 
the Archbishop would do nothing. In his judgment, it 
was not a time to take any step, when men’s minds were 
in so great a ferment, and it was too probable, or certain, 
that, when once changes were in hand, the most rash 
alterations would be made. He did what in him lay to 
still the prevailing excitement, by giving reason to believe 
that he had the whole subject under his careful considera- 
tion ; and, happily for the Church and for the country, 
there was that general confidence felt in his strict 
integrity of purpose, his practical experience, his singular 
wisdom and prudence, and his earnest and strong desire 
to correct whatever was really faulty, and to supply the 
things that were wanting, that he prevailed to stave off 
the crisis; and awaited the time when, in his judgment, 
these matters might more safely be arranged. When 
that time arrived, he felt himself called upon to redeem 
his pledge; and he did it with no ordinary boldness , 
not shrinking from the foremost post of responsibility in 
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regard to the measures which he thought it right to 
sanction and recommend. And when, subsequently, a 
feeling had been successfully awakened, in opposition to 
the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
in regard to one point in particular, which, in the first 
instance, had been allowed to go by default, it appeared, 
to the surprise of many, that he whose sympathies were 
presumed to be, more strongly than that of others, on 
the side of preservation rather than of change, was least 
willing of all to yield to pressure from without ;' though 
it came now in a different direction, and with better 
signs for the Church, and with a zeal in her cause which 
could not but make it painful, obnoxious, and unpopular, 
to seem to stand against it. 

His tenacity of purpose, in this instance, was the 
result of unbending justice and high sense of honour: 
even for the Church’s apparent interests, he would not 
appear to wish, in a moment of somewhat recovered 
strength, to depart from conditions made in the time of 
danger. And his high principle was not unrewarded. 
If the principality of Wales obtained her earnest desire, 
‘and that of those throughout the country who felt for 
her, and for the Church in her, in the preservation, in 
their distinctness and integrity, of her two ancient 
northern sees,” it was purchased by no inconsistency or 
vacillation in the Primate: it was the Minister of State 
who was found willing to concede the point. And the 
general satisfaction which that concession gave, was 
qualified by no apprehension, as it would otherwise 
have been, of a perilous re-opening of questions which 
might endanger the further strengthening of the Epis- 


1 The pressure of very numerous and weighty Petitions deprecating 
the suppression of the ancient Bishoprick of the Isle of Man, which the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had recommended. Editor. 

2 The Archbishop spoke and voted in favour of repealing the Act which 
had merged the Sees of S. Asaph and Bangor inone Diocese, Lditor. 
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copate, as well as the maintenance of our Cathedral 
Churches. 

And thus the Primate never lost for the Church that 
_ vantage ground to which he pointed in his Visitation 
Charge of 1840, when he expressed his opinion in 
reference to the “ Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Act,’ then recently passed, that, “if the views enter- 
tained by its promoters” were “realized, the Church, 
when assailed on future occasions,’ would “find herself 
in a strong position. Her defenders,’ he said, “ will 
appeal to the improvement in the spiritual condition 
of the people, which has been effected at her expense ; 
they will show that the funds which remain for the 
sustentation of the magnificent fabrics” of the Cathe- 
drals, “and the maintenance of the establishments, have 
been calculated on the:lowest scale consistent with the 
due celebration of the solemn services of religion; and 
that the rewards of eminent learning and piety had been 
more largely reduced in number and value, than, under 
circumstances of less pressing necessity, might have 
been thought desirable. They will protest against the 
injustice and impolicy of disturbing an arrangement, 
prepared after careful inquiry and mature deliberation, 
and confirmed by the authority of the State. They will 
call in the aid of the numerous friends of religion and 
order, to secure the peace of the Church, and protect her 
from facetious violence or sacrilegious rapacity. Their 
arguments will make the greater impression, as being 
evidently founded in truth; and our means of resistance 
will be available in their fullest extent, when we have 
no vulnerable parts to defend.” To state thus much is 
due, in simple justice to that unbending integrity and 
high sense of honour in the Archbishop, which would 
never violate what he regarded as his plighted faith. 
And assuredly, on the ground resolutely taken by his 
meek spirit, upon full and deliberate consideration of 
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the whole subject, in concert with the authorities of the 
State, the invisible strength of injured Right would 
plead mightily on high, in the Church’s cause, if the 
measures which he sanctioned as a final arrangement 
should ever be wrongfully enlisted on the side of the 
enemy or the oppressor. 

In illustration, however, of the point of character 
which we are now considering—the moral courage, and, 
let me add, the physical courage also, which dis- 
tinguished the late Archbishop—I would refer to the 
language of his Primary Charge, as delivered at Canter- 
bury in August, 1832; reminding you only, that it was 
on the night before its delivery, that, in the streets of 
his own metropolitical city, the Archbishop. was exposed 
to a tumultuous and violent attack, which was unhappily 
but too characteristic of the spirit then abroad. Under 
such circumstances, however, he did not shrink from 
the avowal of the principles on which he intended to 
act for the preservation and strengthening of our ecclesi- 
astical institutions. “Our forefathers,” he said, “though 
they well understood the nature and value of a simple 
and spiritual worship, were of this opinion,’—that our 
cathedral corporations added much, not only “to the 
dignity,” but also “to the usefulness of our national 
Establishment ;”—“and while they abolished useless 
Foundations, and expelled from their Churches the 
gaudy decorations and ceremonial pageantry, which 
diverted the attention of the people from the proper 
objects of devotion, they deemed it conducive to the 
honour of God, to preserve many Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches, with ample endowments, under the 
keeping of bodies of Clergy, to whom, from their 
qualifications and circumstances, the due performance of 
the service, and the care of the fabric, might safely be 
trusted. Regardless of the opposition which they had 
to encounter on this head, the monarchs and statesmen 
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of those days,” he continued, “were not to be moved 
from their purpose. In a later age, when these sacred 
edifices had been profaned and defaced, the clergy dis- 
persed, and the property alienated, by fanatical fury and 
rapacity, the Government, though under strong temp- 
tations of avarice, and having little to fear from resist- 
ance, continued to act on the same principle. It would, 
indeed, have been little to the credit,’ he went on to 
say, “of a nation so highly favoured by Providence 
with temporal blessings, to have seized on revenues, 
which had been appropriated to the service of God by 
the piety of less opulent ages. And,” he added, “I 
trust the time will never arrive, when either religious 
prejudice, or philosophical theory, or avidity concealing 
its baseness under pretences of public good, will be 
suffered to triumph in the destruction of these Establish- 
ments.” And then, speaking of the “venerable pile” 
of his own metropolitical Church, and of “the testi- 
mony” which it bore “to the liberality and piety of 
those, who, regardless of personal interests,’ had then 
“planned and conducted the work of restoring it to its 
original beauty,” + he offered the heartfelt prayer, “May 
the hymn and the anthem never cease to resound 
through its clustering columns and vaulted roofs, whilst 
its lofty towers proclaim to the stranger who visits the 
land, that the present generation are no less sincere than 
their fathers in their veneration for the national religion ! 
May it never again be polluted by the invasion of 
sacrilege, nor yield up to the spoiler the treasures which 
afford the means of its preservation ! ” 

* The Archbishop subjoined in a note, “The amount of expenditure 
on the repairs and decorations of the Cathedral, since the year 1822, 
when the larger works were begun, exceeds £29,000. To this must 
be added the expense of rebuilding the Arundel Tower, for which purpose 
the Chapter is empowered by Act of Parliament to raise £25,000 by 
way of loan. Of this sum £20,000 has already been borrowed, and the 


remainder will probably be required for the completion of the work.” 
It should be added that the whole amount was eventually borrowed. 


* 
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In a subsequent part of his Charge, in enforcing the 
importance of a good example to be exhibited in the 
lives of the Clergy, the Archbishop thus addressed you, 
in language which bears closely upon the points of 
character, and principles of conduct, which we have 
been contemplating as exemplified in himself. “In 
regard,” he said, “ to one description of Christian virtues, 
humility, meekness, and patience, the charity that 
suffereth long, and is not easily provoked, we are now 
more especially under trial. Contempt, insult, and con- 
tumely have been unsparingly heaped on our order and 
persons: with what justice, it becomes those to consider, 
who, from the impulse of political feeling, or in their 
zeal against abuses of which they assume the reality, 
have thought themselves justified in conduct as directly 
at variance with Christian charity, as with the rules of 
civilized society. But be their motives better or worse 
the Spirit to which we look for direction hath expressly 
commanded us not to return railing for railing, or cursing 
for cursing, but, contrarywise, blessing. Our ever blessed 
Master and Lord, when He was reviled, reviled not 
again; and His example is a law to His disciples. . . We 
have hitherto acted on the principle of forbearance, and, 
if not overcome by provocation, we may hope in the 
end to reap the advantage in the gradual abatement 
of violence, and the revival of a better feeling ”— 
anticipations, it may be added, which were happily 
realized. 

“« At the same time,” after some further remarks, the 
Archbishop went on to say, “I am far from insensible 
to the dangers which threaten our Establishment, nor 
can I view the position in which we are placed without 
serious concern and apprehension. In the Sister Island 
a plan has been organized ”—it will be recollected that 
the date of the Charge was 1832—“for the subversion 
of the Irish branch of our Church by the general spolia- 
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tion of its property; and, humanly speaking, nothing 
short of determined support on the part of the Govern- 
ment can preserve it from utter ruin. That support has 
been given, and will, I trust, be continued, for the sake 
of the Protestant faith, for the sake of a Clergy pre- 
eminent in learning and piety, for the sake of the 
population of Ireland, who are benefited, without dis- 
tinction of creeds, by the light of ‘their example and the 
aid of their bounty ; and who, when they are swept 
away, will at once be consigned to a perpetuity of 
ignorance and error. J will not enter-at length,” the 
Archbishop went on to say, “on this distressing subject ; 
but I could not pass without notice the cruel and un- 
merited sufferings of a great body of Christian Ministers, 
with whom we are connected as brethren, by unity of 
faith, by sympathy of feeling, and by identity of 
interests. How soon the spirit of persecution and 
rapine, which has seized upon them as its first victims, 
will avow its designs in this island, it is not perhaps 
easy to determine; but when we are sure that our 
enemies are employed with unwearied activity in collect- 
ing means and concerting plans of attack, we shall 
grossly fail in our duty, if, with a conviction on our 
minds that the interests of religion, morality, and 
social order are deeply concerned in the preservation of 
our Church Establishment, we make no preparation for 
defence.” 

With immediate reference to the questions then 
afloat, amidst “great diversity of sentiment,” “in respect 
to the measures best calculated to meet the present 
emergency, and settle the Church on a secure footing,” the 
Archbishop said, “I can truly aver, that from the hour 
in which I was called to an office, at all times of most 
awful responsibility, and more especially in these days of 
trial and rebuke, my attention has been fixed on the 
subject, and with an earnest desire for the correction of 
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abuses, and the removal of blemishes, yet with an 
anxious sense of the dangers attending a single false 
step. The Church, like all Institutions under the direc- 
tion of man, has unquestionably defects and imperfec- 
tions. But that which at first sight offends, is not 
always wrong. Parts which, singly considered, are sup- 
posed to be faulty, may be found ona larger survey to 
possess a relative excellence, and to contribute, by their 
bearings on the whole of the system, to a beneficial result. 
A system, again, far short of theoretic perfection, may be 
exquisitely adapted to the combinations of circumstances 
in this mixed state of things. In respect to the conduct 
of affairs more especially some allowance is necessary ; 
and things really objectionable may possibly be altered 
for the worse, if we forget that perfection in wisdom and 
virtue is not the lot of man. With these reflections 
present to my mind,” the Archbishop continued, “and 
looking to the claims of our Church to just veneration, 
from the character of its Clergy, and the services they 
have rendered to religion, to liberty, and to literature ; 
from the beneficial influence of its principles on the 
institutions, the laws, and the manners of the Country ; 
and from its prominent station as the bulwark of Pro- 
testantism in the Christian world, I am unwilling to 
hazard its safety by rash innovation, nor could I venture 
to act without full consideration of the probable con- 
sequences of any given change. These feelings have 
rendered me cautious, but, I trust, not inactive. Availing 
myself of useful suggestions from every quarter, I have 
made it my object not only to devise effectual remedies for 
real and acknowledged evils, but to remove all grounds 
of a dissatisfaction, which, whether founded in reason or 
not, has a tendency to defeat the success of our spiritual 
labours. And though my progress has met with 
obstructions from various causes, and especially from 
political excitement absorbing all other interests, I have 
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seen nothing as yet to deter me from continuing my 
exertions in pursuit of the greatest attainable good, by 
the least violent methods. Whatever course I may take, 
I anticipate strong opposition, amidst the conflict of 
opinions which no man can have failed to observe who 
has paid the slightest attention to the various projects 
which have issued from the press in regard to the con- 
cerns of the Church.” 

Referring, further, to the Commission of Inquiry 
which had then at length been recently issued by the 
Crown, with a view to ascertain the actual revenues of 
the Church, amidst the “accounts, highly exaggerated,” 
which had “been circulated through the country in 
every form,” the Archbishop observed, “ When the object 
of this Commission has been accomplished, it will be the 
proper time to consider what regulations, if any, are 
advisable in respect of Church property. ... As far as I 
am concerned, I could never approve of innovations sub- 
versive of the constitution of cur Church, or at variance 
with the principles of justice.” 

It was the confidence inspired by the existence of 
these feelings, and principles of action, in the chief 
spiritual Ruler of the Church, which mitigated, as far as 
was possible, the evils attending on changes which, in 
the then state of political parties, to whichever side men 
looked, all thinking persons saw to be inevitable. If 
questions of no ordinary difficulty were involved even 
in the great guiding “principles of justice,” they knew 
well that the presiding mind was one in which the 
various considerations which were to be taken into 
account would be weighed in equal scales; and that, 
whatever were the conclusion arrived at,—whether, 
amidst the diversity of opinions abroad, it commended 
itself or not to the individual judgment, or to general 
acceptance,—it was, at all events, the result of honest 
conviction ; and that, in the words of one of his eminent 
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predecessors, whom in some points of mind and character 
our venerated Primate resembled not a little, Archbishop 
Sancroft, he could truly say, “What I have done, I have 
done in the integrity of my heart ; indeed, in the great 
integrity of my heart.” 

Meanwhile, in regard to that which had been the 
most formidable part of the ery for Church Reform, viz. 
the agitation of the question of alteration of our Formu- 
laries and Liturgy, the fear of which had united the 
great body of the Clergy, and of the zealous laity of the 
Church, to a vast number, in addresses to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; it is assuredly matter of deep 
thankfulness to us all to be enabled to look back upon 
the security which was given to us from the restless 
spirit of change, in the stedfastness of our Primate. He 
has been known to declare that, whatever changes he 
might think expedient or necessary in regard to the 
temporalities of the Church, he would sanction none in 
her doctrines and formularies. And while he was pre- 
pared firmly to stand by these, and his firmness dis- 
couraged schemes of alteration, he was not less solicitous 
‘to preserve that free scope for diversity of opinion and 
feeling, on minor points, which the Church has desired 
to leave to her faithful children. He strongly deprecated, 
and uniformly discountenanced, the attempt to intro- 
duce, in whatever way, narrower terms of communion, 
or to. set a precedent, amidst the eager contentions of 
rival parties, of a mode of procedure which could, in his 
opinion, ultimately establish nothing else than a system 
of mutual proscription in the Church, and the destruc- 
tion of charity amongst her members. 

And how carefully he studied by all means in his 
power to promote the cause of peace in the Church at 
large, I need not take pains to remind you. He possessed 
in an eminent degree that to which the biographer of 
the sainted Hooker,—that model of the true English 
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churchman and pastor,—assigns the third place in the 
group with “his remarkable meekness, and his godly 
simplicity,” viz. “his Christian moderation,’—a virtue 
which is, indeed, emphatically one of those which, in 
every sense, “bring peace at the last.”’ “In speaking 
of peace,” however, as the Archbishop expressed himself 
in his latest Charge, he was “far from desiring its 
establishment by any compromise of principle, or sacrifice 
of truth. The peace to which I look,” he went on to say, 
“which alone can be useful, alone can be lasting, will be 
found in adherence to the Church, and in the determina- 
tion of the Ministers of the Church to act cordially 
together in the discharge of the duties assigned to their 
several stations, abstaining from unprofitable contro- 
versies, or, if there needs must be differences, discussing 


1T cannot refrain from subjoining, in regard to this point, the 
felicitous expression, by Sir Thomas Acland, of warm and genuine 
feeling, in seconding the resolution of thanks to the Archbishop, at the 
last anniversary of the National Society. ‘It is nearly forty years,” 
he said, “since, as a youth, I had the pleasure of witnessing the be- 
nignant influence of your Grace’s kindness, in the first public office you 
undertook, in the University to which I had the honour to belong; and 
from that day to the present, I have had an opportunity, in common 
with all classes of my countrymen, of witnessing the progressive develop- 
ment of those mild influences over the Church, and, with gratitude, 
I acknowledge further, over the whole ‘land. And, in addition to this, 
there is a higher chord, which my hand is incompetent to strike, which 
commands almost veneration from the hearts of Churchmen and of 
Christians ;—there is one thing which those who feel (and who is not 
obliged to feel, and to take to heart ?) the trouble of these, I will not say, 
more troublous than other times; for when was the day, when was the 
period, when was the age, that had not its own difficulties P—there is 
one thing, I say, which it has been indeed a comfort and support to 
know, namely, that the office of the head of the Church of England was 
employed in healing our sorrows, and quenching our griefs. Your 
Grace has had the privilege, in all your actions, to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters; and, to quote from higher sources, ‘It is like the dew 
of Hermon, which fell upon the hill of Sion.? May the omen be good; 
may the unity of the Spirit, so described, return to us; and may the 
blessing of God—for the Lord has promised His blessing in such a case— 
‘light upon us for evermore.’ ” 
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the matters in question in a peaceable temper, and with 
no other object than the desire of elucidating the truth.” 

But I must not dwell longer upon the features of the 
character, which we have been contemplating thus far as 
it exhibited, in its several forms of manifestation, that 
one “most excellent gift of charity, which is the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues.” What has now been 
said may serve to recall some, at least, of the recollections 
which will occupy your thoughts, when you “remember” 
him who so lately, and so long, had “the rule over you,” 
and hath “spoken unto you,’ “by word,” but more 
powerfully still by “good example,” ? ‘the “ word of God” 
—that holy word which hath for “the end of the com- 
_mandment,” “charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” ? 

But the mention of “the word of God,” connecting 
itself in the Apostle’s words, and in our own thoughts 
assuredly, my Reverend Brethren, with the office not of 
a chief pastor only, but of that also of the shepherds 
commissioned under him, opens a wide field of memory 
in regard to him of whom we speak. He realized in a 
very remarkable manner that which, in our Ordination 
Service, is described under the various expressions of 
being “studious in reading and learning the Scriptures,” 
“daily reading and weighing of the Scriptures,” “reading 
of the Holy Scriptures,” with “such studies as help to the 
knowledge of the same.” With that peculiar conforma- 
tion of mind which led him to turn over and over again 
important subjects of thought, looking at them from 
every point of view, and under all the varying lights 
which time and full consideration would supply,—if we 
may adapt and apply to his case the language which 
Isaac Walton has used of that “learned and judicious 
divine” to whose memory we just now reverted,—he 
was “daily assiduous in his studies, still enriching his 


1 Consecration Office. Za Tian. WO. 
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quiet and capacious soul with precious learning,’ often- 
times “such as lay most remote from the track of common 
studies ;” and “as he was diligent in these, so he seemed 
restless in searching the scope and intention of God’s 
Spirit revealed to mankind in the sacred Scripture.” 

He brought to these studies no ordinary powers of 
intellect. He possessed, in remarkable perfection of each 
quality, and in rare combination, the faculties of imagi- 
nation, of memory, and judgment. The quickness of his 
imagination, so well was it controlled, hardly showed 
itself ordinarily, save in a certain characteristic pointed- 
ness, oftentimes, of expression, and in the exquisite feeling 
with which he entered into the finer beauties of thought 
and language: for in regard to him, too, it could be said, 
and in no low degree, that he was “not a stranger to the 
more light and airy parts of learning,’—“poetry” in 
particular—“all of which he had digested and made 
useful.” The extraordinary retentiveness of his memory 
continually astonished those who heard him, in social 
hours, bring forth, with such perfect ease, as the con- 
versation held on its natural flow, the products of all 
times and ages,—the things which commonly, if men 
have known them familiarly (it may be) in boyhood or 
youth, they have long since forgotten, and the things 
which ordinarily in advanced age from their recentness 
leave but a faint impression. And his judgment could 
apply itself with equal exactness to greater matters or 
smaller ; constituting him the kind yet accurate critic, of 
whose aid his literary friends, or learned men, no less 
gratefully and anxiously availed themselves, than those 
who sought for his counsel to guide them in important 
affairs of life, and posts of public responsibility ; his nice 
and practised discrimination exercising itself as willingly 
and condescendingly upon the questioned turn of an 
expression, in some monumental tribute designed for a 
departed friend, as upon the weighty concerns which 
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required his best and most intense consideration, as 
they affected the welfare of the Church, or the spiritual 
interests of the many millions of the vast empire of 
Britain. 

In the words which Bishop Jeremy Taylor has used 
in regard to a distinguished prelate of his own time, 
“the Lord Primate” of Ireland-—Bramhall—and which 
may, in no unworthy sense, be applied to the case of 
our Primate, “it was greatly true of him, that the single 
perfections which make many men eminent, were united 
in this Primate, and made him illustrious.” There was 
not less striking a combination in our Archbishop, in 
regard to intellectual powers and attainments, than in 
him of whom Bishop Taylor said, “ He was an excellent 
scholar, and rarely well accomplished, first instructed to 
great excellency by natural parts, and then consummated 
by study and experience.” In early life he had not only 
cultivated classical literature in a high degree, with 
peculiarly refined taste, and more than ordinary critical 
acumen; he had not only made himself familiar with 
most of the languages of modern Europe, in particular 
the German, Italian, and Spanish; but,—what was rare 
at the time when he was a resident at the University, 
and demands especial notice in its connection with that 
which was the crown of his varied knowledge, and must 
be the end of all our studies;—he obtained such an 
acquaintance with Hebrew, as gave him that keen 
perception of the Divine beauty of the imspired com- 
positions of prophets and psalmists, which contributed 
to make those sacred strains of holy prayer and praise 
his resource and his comfort to the last. And in the 
doctrinal, as well as the strictly prophetical, portions of 
Scripture, he was not less carefully studious. His Greek 
Testament was the constant companion of his journey- 
ings ; and in his solitary walks at Addington, divesting 
himself, as he did, with singular happiness, of the dis- 
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quietudes of daily business, he could turn his mind at 
once to calm meditations in wider fields of thought; to 
deeper musings on Scripture and its varied contents, 
and that vast and comprehensive system of “manifold 
wisdom” which it reveals in the economy of the Chris- 
tian Church. His conversation with those who were 
privileged at any time to have a share in the results of 
these his contemplations, revealed how continually and 
instinctively his mind was reverting to these and such 
like topics ;—to the general. argument, perhaps, of some 
more obscure or recondite portion. of-Holy Writ, or to 
some, in particular, of the “things hard to be understood ” 
in the Apostolic writings; as some new or clearer idea 
suggested itself to. him, for the more satisfactory inter- 
pretation, or the more perfect. elucidation: of them. 

It might certainly be said of him, as it was said of 
the Primate already referred to, in. the language of an 
ancient Father,’ quoted by Bishop Taylor, he was one 
who divided his life between his work and his book— 
“he was peollwv rov Blow toyy kal BiBAw;” and it was 
wonderful how easily he could pass from the one to the 
other. His books bespeak the studious habits of their 
possessor, even to. those: who: saw him. not from day to 
day with some one of them constantly in his hand, or 
spread out before him. And, in connection with this 
point, I cannot deny myself the gratification of mention- 
ing that, by his kind desire, expressed in his last illness, 
when the disposal of this his valuable library was the 
subject of his special consideration, all his learned books 
were given to one of his household who had ministered 


1 The last time of his expatiating, at all in his wonted manner, on 
subjects of this kind, which was on the evening of the first Sunday in 
the present year (Jan. 2), his conversation was on this topic,—one on 
which he had enlarged somewhat in his last Charge (1844), and on the 
importance of which, on a large and comprehensive view of the Divine 
order of things, he would often dwell. 

2 Synesius. 
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to him with something, certainly, of the affection which 
they who served him: could not but feel towards such a 
master and friend—for it is due to the Archbishop 
himself, rather than to them of his household, to say 
thus much ;—but who knew not, till that master and 
friend was gone, that he was to. be privileged to possess 
so invaluable a memorial of his constant kindness and 
affection. And I may be permitted, perhaps, to add the 
expression of an assured confidence and hope, that if, 
through “the good hand of our God upon us,” and His 
protecting care over us, some “little reviving,’! some 
interval of peace, may be vouchsafed to his Church ; and 
they who in past times have not been least distinguished 
for hard-working,—the divines of the Church of England, 
—may be enabled to pursue without interruption, and 
to bring to good effect, those studies for which some 
provision has. still been left in the Cathedral institutions 
of our land;—in some degree of freedom from the 
distraction arising out of daily pressing duties, fresh 
difficulties continually threatening, and the calls, in 
consequence, on those -especially who are in any office of 
responsibility or authority, to be ever on their watch 
and ward ;—opportunity may yet be given to prove that 
sound learning still finds a shelter and a home in the 
sanctuaries. of the Church of England; and that the 
theories of foreign theology, which would sweep away 
the old landmarks which our fathers have set, the Divine 
authority of inspired Scripture and the venerable formu- 
laries of the ancient Faith, are as worthless in the eye 
of sound criticism and real historical research, as they 
are revolting to the instincts. of genuine piety, and 
destructive of edification and peace. 

Thus only shall its true honour and full divine 
authority be preserved to that most holy “word of God,” 
which hath been delivered down to us by those who 


1 Wzra Vii. 9; ix. 8; 9. 
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themselves walked by its sacred rule, while they “had 
the rule over” us, and spake unto us even as it spake 
to them ;—“ whose faith follow.” For where the minister 
of God hath been duly taught to “read, and mark, and 
learn, and inwardly digest” that holy Word, there grows 
up in him, into all maturity and heavenly strength, the 
faith which shall carry him onward to the end, with all 
the fruits of that Divine faith growing in him and 
abounding. In the character of our late revered spiritual 
Ruler I have spoken of “ charity ” in that comprehensive 
sense in which the Apostle employs the term, and 
specially as grounded in Christian “humility.” But, to 
go one step deeper still, I may say finally, quoting again 
the language of others rather than employing my own, 
“That which formed the basis of his character—and 
without which, indeed, such a character could have had 
no existence—was his deep and wnfeigned piety. We 
can well remember,’ the writer proceeds to say, “that 
when his name was first mentioned in the metropolis, 
among men to whom he was quite unknown, and who 
naturally felt anxious concerning their new Bishop, the 
assurance was given by an excellent judge, that he had 
as much piety as Bishop Porteus, with more learning; ’” 
—the comparison with Bishop Porteus conveying what 
was felt indeed to be high testimony. “The statement,” 
it is continued, “was found to be true. A residence of 
five-and-thirty years in or near the metropolis, where 
myriads of eyes are constantly watching the great, fully 
established his character in the judgment of all men, 
saving those who, being themselves vicious, have a 
natural enmity to goodness. A deep conviction has long 
dwelt on the minds of all whose opinion was of the least 
value, that the Archbishop’s religion was not a mere 
professional demeanour, but a deep and solid reality. 
It formed, in fact (as we have said), the basis of his 
character, and upon it all his other excellences securely 
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rested.” He was one, it may be truly added, who “set 
God always before” him, and therefore it was that he 
was “not greatly moved ;” 1—not to be moved from what 
he saw to be right ;—not easily “shaken in mind,” or 
“troubled,” by opposition or difficulty, though he had 
much, at different times, in these various ways, to try 
him. There was oftentimes that by which, like “ David 
in all his trouble,” he might well be “much discouraged ;” 
but, like David, he “strengthened himself in the Lord 
his God.”* Of the depth of his personal piety he gave 
striking proof, in the fortitude and resignation with 
which he bore domestic bereavements of more than 
ordinary severity,—the loss of all, save one, of his 
children. And, in regard to matters of public concern- 
ment, he was not less patient and resigned. When he 
had done his best, exercised his utmost wisdom and 
prudence, and taken the measures which, in his delibe- 
rate judgment, seemed most likely, humanly speaking, 
to conduce to the desired result, he showed then his 
faith, perfected in patience, in calmly leaving the event 
to Him in Whose Hand are the issues of all things. The 
ease with which our Archbishop could dismiss matters 
from his mind, when his own duty in regard to them 
seemed to have been done, was very remarkable; and, 
undoubtedly, was a means, in conjunction with his 
singular equanimity, under the blessing of God’s good 
providence, of prolonging his days on earth, and adding 
years to a life which seemed to human eyes to be held 
by so frail a tenure. 

And out of the principle of faith towards God,—to 
sum up all under the two great commandments,—un- 
folded itself, in all its varied exercise, the fulfilment of 
duty to man. And, in endeavouring to “gather up the 
fragments that remain,’—though, indeed, notwithstand- 
ing all pious and dutiful care, I am fully conscious, much 


1 Pg. xvi. 8; Ixii. 2, 6. 2 1 Sam. xxx. 6. 
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will have been “lost,’—I would follow the course of 
practical duties marked out by the Apostle, in the im- 
mediate context of the words of which I have availed 
myself as a kind of guide and text. 

Of “brotherly love”’ we have spoken, partly, by 
implication in what was said of charity. But something 
must be said more particularly of the various ways in 
which it showed itself in our departed Primate, as, in 
the fulfilment of his office in the Church of Christ, this 
Christian grace of “brotherly love” flowed freely and 
cheeringly in the several channels which God’s good 
Providence opened before him. Of his sympathy with 
his brethren of the Irish branch of the United Church, 
we have seen something in the words which he addressed 
to you in their hour of oppression and trouble: and 
towards its venerable Primate, in whom he found a 
brother indeed, in the mild benevolence, yet dignified 
bearing, of true Christian nobility and princely munifi- 
cence, as well as in full fraternal confidence of affection 
on his part, our Primate felt a brother’s regard. And of 
his feeling towards that branch of our Church he gave 
proof in the manner in which, when the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill was brought forward, in 1833, he gave 
to that measure the most determined opposition. 

The Episcopal Communion in Scotland, under its 
Primus and his brother Bishops, would not less warmly 
acknowledge the concern which our Archbishop evinced 
in their welfare, not unmixed with a tender feeling for 
the sufferings to which their body had been exposed. 
He testified his solicitude for them in assistance gladly 
rendered to their spiritual necessities, as occasion offered ; 
and not least in the Act, which was passed by his means 
in 1840, removing, to a certain degree, and under re- 
strictions which, though undesired, appeared unavoid- 
able, the disqualifications under which they laboured, in 
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regard to the power of officiating in England ; and which 
had seemed to interpose an uncatholic barrier between 
Episcopalians in Scotland and their brethren in England. 
The same Act, I need not remind you, included within 
its operations the Bishops and Clergy of the sister, or 
rather (as we may well feel privileged to designate 
her), the daughter Church in the United States of 
America, and brought immediately one of her Bishops, 
in the warmth of his zeal and affection, on a “ brief 
pilgrimage to the Church of England.” And when, on 
his return to his own people, their Bishop told them of 
all that he had seen in the land of his fathers, and the 
tokens he had received there of fraternal sympathy and 
regard, he dwelt, with a peculiar fondness of recollection, 
on the person and character of him, and on the inter- 
course he had enjoyed with him, to whom, as “the 
Primate of all England,” he had first presented himself. 
He described him as “the true impersonation of apostolic 
meekness sweetening apostolic dignity ;” and referred at 
the same time with grateful satisfaction to our Primate’s 
words, uttered in his presence on a public occasion,— 
“the noble sentiment,’ as he designated it, “of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that the surest pledge of 
perpetual peace between the countries was to be found 
in their community of faith, and in the closeness of their 
ecclesiastical intercourse.” ” 


1«The glorious things of the City of God; the first Sermon in S. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, after a brief pilgrimage to the Chureh of 
England; by the Right Rev. George Washington Doane, Bishop of 
New Jersey, and Rector of the parish.” Burlington, 1842. It may be 
mentioned, that this was a very early Mission of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, established in 1703, and was marked out, 
in 1710, as the seat of the first Bishopric then designed to be erected. 

2 Introduction to ‘‘ Sermons on Various Occasions,” etc. Rivingtons, 
1842. The volume was “most affectionately inseribed” to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “by his Grace’s kind permission,’ as “the 
memorial of the first acts of Catholic inter-communion between the 
mother and the daughter Church; and as the grateful acknowledgment 
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I might mention further the communications of 
brotherly confidence which, happily renewed by these 
means, have been continued, as opportunity offered, with 
the Bishops, or others, of the same Church; and par- 
ticularly with him’ whom the Anglo-American Church 
has within the last few years commissioned, with a view 
to aid, if possible, by friendly relations judiciously es- 
tablished and maintained, the restoration of the long 
interrupted intercourse between the churches of the 
East and the West. Still less can I omit a reference, 
in connection with these matters, to the design, into 
which our late Primate entered with deep interest, and 
with the most anxious consideration of the subject in its 
several important bearings, of opening, through a Bishop 
to be stationed on what might be considered—and is, in 
fact, recognized, in some sort—as common ground in 
Christendom, such opportunities of friendly communi- 
cation with the ancient Churches of the East, as might, 
it was hoped, at once make known among them the 
Apostolical constitution of our Church, and be the means 
of benefiting them; while, at the same time, it might, 
under the blessing of God, gradually, and without offence 
or suspicion, lay the foundations of a more perfectly 
Apostolical order in countries of Europe, where, owing in 
no small degree to the loss of it, Apostolical truth has 
been fearfully endangered, or almost entirely destroyed. 
In a passing allusion to these various measures, and the 
communications which led to, or arose out of them, we 
need not revive any thoughts of the discussions, or differ- 
ences of opinion, which have arisen partly, perhaps, out 
of happiest hours at Lambeth and at Addington.” “This dedication,” 
the Archbishop had said, when he complied with the Bishop’s request, 
“will be a lasting memorial of a meeting on which I shall always reflect 
with high satisfaction ; not only on account of the pleasure experienced 
at the time, but with ed to its effect, as establishing a friendly and 


confidential intercourse between the Bishops of the two Churches.” 
' Bishop Southgate, stationed at Constantinople. 
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of necessarily imperfect information, or from apprehen- 
sions and jealousies, not unnaturally awake in different 
quarters, at home and abroad. Whatever may be the 
inclination of opinion in individuals with regard to this 
measure or that, under the aspect which it may assume 
in their eyes, no one can doubt that while, in this as in 
other matters, the most careful deliberation was exer- 
cised by the Primate of the Church of England, the 
constraining motive in what was done or designed by 
him, was that, according to the Apostle’s precept, true 
“brotherly love” might “continue,” and continually in- 
crease ; or that, where it had been unhappily interrupted, 
it might, by the mercy of God, and in His good time, 
without compromise of truth, or violation of order, be 
safely and surely, in some degree, re-established ; or the 
way, at least, be opened towards a consummation so 
devoutly to be desired. 

And, in close connection with this point, we might 
specify further the fulfilment of the Apostle’s next in- 
junction, tending, as it does, so immediately to the ful- 
filment of this, “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” 
“Christian courtesy, especially to strangers,’—I am again 
using words not my own,—-“ was at all times a prominent 
and a very lovely feature in Dr. Howley’s character.” 
As quoted by the writer of the statement from which I 
borrow, one traveller will tell of the reception which he 
experienced at London House, more than twenty years 
since ; when he found the Bishop (as he then was) pre- 
paring to go out, and his carriage waiting at the door; 
“but he was kind enough,” says the traveller, “ to detain 
me for half an hour, putting a variety of questions re- 
lative to literary and ecclesiastical matters in the United 
States. The conversation was long, and to me highly 
interesting, and impressed me with sentiments of in- 
creased respect for this amiable and excellent prelate.” 
Another, “visiting the Archbishop at Lambeth fifteen 
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years later,’—I am quoting again—“ finds him still the 
same man.” His visitor speaks of the “very cordial 
manner” in which he was received, “with so much 
meekness and kindness of manner, as at once cast off all 
reserve, and made” him “feel entirely at home with” 
the Archbishop. “The distinctive traits of his manner 
and appearance,” he observed, “are meekness and cheer- 
fulness. He is so perfectly unassuming, and converses 
with so much affability and freedom, that I was uncon- 
sciously detained in a conversation which I might have 
reasonably feared would be an intrusion in a perfect 
stranger.” Amongst the impressions, however, which 
such an interview never failed to leave upon the mind, 
was that of the unworldly simplicity, the childlike 
humility which seemed to be so singularly preserved 
from the influence of the world and of its spirit, even in 
the midst of its high places. The feeling found expres- 
sion in the language of one! whose prejudices or natural 
associations, it might have been supposed, would not 
have inclined him to view favourably the position of 
high Prelacy in England; but who gave this as the 
expression of the feeling with which he came from the 
presence of the Archbishop, after an evening spent with 
him at Lambeth, that he could think of nothing but the 
description, given in the book of Daniel, of those “upon 
whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their 
head singed, nor the smell of fire had passed on them.” 
But if thus he was enabled to keep himself “un- 
spotted from the world,” not less carefully did he relieve 
“the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” He was 
indeed specially mindful of the Apostle’s precept, com- 
mending to Christian sympathy and charitable aid those 
whose temporal sufferings put forth a claim on our 
suffering humanity ; “Remember . . . them which suffer 
adversity, as being yourselves also in the body.”? 


' The late Dr. Chalmers (then) of Glasgow. 2 Heb. xiii. 3. 
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Objects of Christian charity obtained ever our Arch- 
bishop’s compassionate aid; and—to say nothing of the 
numerous charitable institutions to which he lent his 
support and patronage, or of his annual subscriptions to 
Church Societies, in many cases far beyond the accus- 
tomed scale'—he led the way, by contributions to a 
large amount, in the greater undertakings of piety and 
charity which have happily marked with something (it 
may be hoped) of a genuine revival of Christian zeal and 
love, the last ten or twelve years.? And, not to overlook 
the nearer and apparently, perhaps, humbler claims of 
Christian charity, I would mention specially that the 
Clergy of the large and populous parish, whose numerous 
poor had their dwellings around his palace, warmly ex- 
pressed, when he was no more, and no “flattery” could 
“soothe the dull cold ear of death,” “with what grati- 
tude” they looked back not only “upon his personal 
kindness to many of ” them, but upon—what they had 
“valued still more—his benevolence and charitable con- 
sideration towards the poor among whom ” they “ minis- 
tered ;” gratefully acknowledging at the same time the 
manner in which that bounty had been administered 

1 The Archbishop subscribed to the “Canterbury Diocesan Educa- 
tion Society” £100 per ann.; to the “ Additional Curates Fund” £200 


per ann. It were easy to mention, were it fitting, other subscriptions 
above the usual scale. 

2 T need only name the ‘Metropolis Churches Fund,” the “Special 
Fund” of the National Society for the Manufacturing and Mining Dis- 
tricts, the ‘“ Westminster Spiritual Fund,” the “Southwark Schools and 
Churches Fund,” and last, though not the least, the Missionary College 
of S. Augustine’s, Canterbury—to each of which objects he contributed, 
within a very limited period, £1000. The importance of the example 
set, and the scale of subscription established, by these large donations, 
was strongly felt at the time, and cannot easily be over-estimated. 

In regard to the last mentioned design, I cannot refrain from expres- 
sing the gratification with which those who were entrusted by the late 
Archbishop with the preparatory arrangements, have seen the regula- 
tions and provisions which, under his superintending guidance, were well 
considered and carefully prepared, receive the full and unqualified 
sanction and approval of his Successor. 
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and directed; the ready adoption of “suggestions for 
making it more available and useful;” and the “ discri- 
minating, but generous attention to all applications for 
private and personal assistance,” which, they felt, would 
“long be remembered in the parish.” Nor they only, 
but the officers also of the parish, not content to have 
had these feelings expressed by the Rector and Clergy 
only, evinced their anxiety that, by a special communi- 
cation from themselves, the last thoughts connected with 
the recollections of the many years’ residence among 
them, when the hour of departure was come, might be 
soothingly associated, in the mind of the mourner and 
desolate, with the earnest prayers which were their 
heartfelt acknowledgments of “ unceasing and numerous 
acts of kindness in contributing to their various chari- 
table institutions, and” of “unwearied benevolence to” 
their “poorer brethren.” 

And not only tender-hearted compassion, but “ muni- 
ficence” also, as has been truly stated, “ was a resplendent 
feature in the Archbishop’s character. His gifts were 
princely,” says the same authority, “but these consti- 
tuted a small part of his liberality. Probably no Prelate 
since the Reformation has been so eminent a ‘re-edifi- 
cator, if we may coin such a word.” But, to say nothing 
of London House and Fulham, of Lambeth and Adding- 
ton,’ I would on this occasion,—as more immediately 
connected with my own especial function in regard to 
the sacred edifices dedicated to God’s worship and 
service, and the peculiar duty of those who attend here 
in their office on an occasion like the present,—make 


1 It should be stated that, of the loan made, by Act of Parliament, 
on the revenues of the See for the rebuilding or repair of Lambeth 
Palace and Addington, a large amount was repaid, during the late 
Archbishop’s lifetime, in annual instalments, together with the interest 
on the loan, at a gradually decreasing rate of about £5000 per ann.; 
and there is no deduction, on this score, from the amount to which the 
income of the See has been reduced. 
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mention of the restoration, completed only last autumn, 
of the chapel at Lambeth to its original symmetry of 
structure, and of its adorning with the simplicity of 
taste, and chasteness of beauty, which make it now the 
gem of the whole building. And, while I might refer 
also to the restoration of the chancel at Addington,! 
which the Archbishop completed soon after his recovery 
from illness, five years ago, together with the internal 
re-arrangement of the Church, I may mention it as one 
of the things which he gave specially in charge in his 
last illness, that’ the restoration of the exterior, which 
was to have been undertaken during the preceding 
year, but which it was found necessary then to postpone, 
the season being too far advanced, should be carried into 
effect according to the design already approved. And I 
may also allude to another witness of his taste and 
munificence alike, in things concerning the sanctuary of 
God, its due honour and ornament, in the beautiful and 
costly throne which he gave to his Cathedral Church ; 
a gift which may be regarded as crowning the work of 
internal restoration in the Choir, and, with the removal 
of that which was inappropriate and unsightly, supply- 
ing what to his tasteful eye was wanting to combine the 
several parts into one harmonious whole. I would the 
rather speak of these acts of religious zeal and munifi- 
cence in this special place and order, as connecting with 
faith some of those its visible works which are not 
always so esteemed of men as we know they are in His 
eyes, when they are the expression of true religious 
faith and piety towards Him, Who not only taught us 
that that is done unto Him which is done to one of the 
least of His members, in deeds of charity and mercy to 
His poor, but Who specially commended and rewarded 
the gift of the precious ointment, poured by dutiful Love 
in costly measure upon His own Sacred Head.’ 


1 Within the Archdeaconry. *S. Matt. xxv. 40. 3S, Matt. xxvi. 6-13. 
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But the Scripture, when it bids us “ remember ” 
them which have been our spiritual guides and rulers, 
in their lives and characters, their words of faithful 
wisdom, and their deeds of stedfast faith,—that faith 
which we should “ follow,”—gives us an additional motive 
to do this, in “ considering,’ —reviewing in retrospect,— 
“the end of their conversation.” And it well becomes 
us to dwell for a few moments longer on the closing 
scene of a life like that which we have now been con- 
templating. 

It was generally stated in the public journals that 
the Archbishop was attacked, in the month of December, 
by the prevailing epidemic, from which he never re- 
covered. This, however, was not the case. The Arch- 
bishop had, indeed, suffered for some time during the 
spring of last year from the indisposition then so preva- 
lent, and more than once at that time expressed himself 
as though his days were numbered, and his appointed 
time of service were wellnigh come to its close. He gained 
strength, however, with the advance of the summer, and 
returned from his circuit of Confirmations, in the month 
of June, better in health than when he entered upon 
it. And he was able, in the week after his return to 
Lambeth, to perform a service which those about him 
had, a little while before—when it was expected to take 
place in May—feared would be almost too much for his 
strength, the consecration of the four Colonial Bishops, 
who were set apart for their holy work in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, on 8. Peter's Day. It so 
happened, that the Archbishop had occasion to visit 
different parts of the Diocese not less than four times in 
the course of the summer and autumn, subsequently to 
the Confirmation tour, which, it may be recalled to mind, 
had included, for the first time, the entire Diocese, as 
recently enlarged. His last official duties in the Diocese 
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were the consecrations of two new churches, and of 
seven burial-grounds,—a large and unprecedented number, 
which, it so chanced, somewhat remarkably, awaited 
consecration in the course of the year. He also presided 
at the annual meeting of the Diocesan Education Society, 
an occasion of more than ordinary interest ; inasmuch as 
it witnessed the complete establishment of the Society, 
co-extensively with the limits of the Diocese, and was 
marked by the attendance, at Maidstone, of the leading 
nobility and gentry, together with the clergy, from every 
part of the Diocese, to support the Archbishop, and show 
the interest they felt in a cause which he had deeply at 
heart. 

The last episcopal act which he performed in his 
metropolitical city, the consecration of the additional 
burial-ground attached to the ancient church of 8. 
Martin, (following on a similar consecration in the fore- 
noon,) presented a scene, on a calm afternoon of autumn, 
which, by those who were present there, will not soon 
be forgotten; and the corresponding occasion, in this 
part of the Diocese, gathered round him at Linton, on 
the 8th of October—in like manner as shortly before, at 
Tenterden, on the 24th of September—a large number 
of his clergy. And thus it was that these were to be his 
last solemn prayers, offered amongst you in the due 
fulfilment of his sacred office, “that, in the midst of life 
thinking upon death, and daily preparing ourselves for 
the judgment that is to follow, we may have our part in 
the resurrection to eternal life, for His merits Who died 
for our sins, and rose again for our justification ;” with 
the Apostolical benediction closing all, that “the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore.” 

During his stay in Kent, in the month of September, 
the Archbishop had felt himself altogether free from the 
symptoms which had caused him inconvenience, namely, 
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an increasing shortness of breath, and a diminution of 
his wonted strength. But the signs of growing weak- 
ness were gradually advancing upon him. On Saturday, 
the 6th of November, he experienced a severe shock in 
the tidings which he received, without previous intel- 
ligence of his illness, of the death of his aged and 
highly-esteemed brother in the primacy of England, the 
venerable Archbishop of York, who had died on the 
preceding day. From the Monday following, onwards 
to the end of the year, the book, in which he noted down 
the letters which he wrote from day to day, exhibits— 
in the unvarying blank which it presents to the eye, 
with the exception of two days, where entries have been 
made with a feeble hand,—a too faithful reflection of the 
state of bodily health in which he found himself, with a 
feeling of inability to do more, in the way of. business, 
than what the immediate occasions of each day abso- 
lutely called for, and which he did not neglect. On the 
24th of November, he was even able to preside, at the 
Jerusalem Chamber, in the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury ; nor did he suffer from the length of the 
Session, though it occupied altogether not less than five 
hours. Some of those, however, who were present— 
still more, those of his family and household—could 
not but feel much anxiety and apprehension from the 
symptoms of feebleness and discomfort which seemed 
now more heavily to oppress him. The weekly journeys 
to London’ in particular, involving more fatigue and 
exertion that he was able to bear, the family removed 
to Lambeth on the 21st of December; and on that 
journey, if I remember rightly, (if it were not on an 
earlier one,) as well as on one or two other occasions, the 
Archbishop expressed to me, without emotion of any 
kind, what seemed to have impressed itself on his mind 
as probable, in the appointed order of Providence, that 
his own archiepiscopal chair would soon be vacant. 
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During the early part, however, of the first week of the 
present year, there appeared to be brighter symptoms of 
returning strength; and on three days in the course of 
that week he was able to go out in his carriage. But 
the sudden change of weather to severe cold, ow 
Thursday, the 20th of January, seemed to smite down 
his already enfeebled frame; and on the next day it 
was the advice of his medical men that he should not, 
on the following morning, or during the continuance of 
the intense cold, attempt to leave his bed. 

It was on the evening of that day, Saturday, the 
22nd, that, having been sitting for a while in the 
adjoining room, he desired me to write a few lines to 
one who was my immediate predecessor in the office of 
chaplain, and who had, some little time before, sent 
him a volume which he had recently published; he 
desired I would tell him that he had delayed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the volume, in the hope of being 
able first to read it, but that this he had not been able 
to do, and, as he added, never should now; but that he 
was anxious he should know why it was that it had not 
been acknowledged. And then he went on to express, 
in his wonted calm and quiet manner, that he felt as if 
he could almost say, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation,” 
if only he could see things in a more comfortable position 
in regard to the Church. Thus full of that kind con- 
sideration for others, which was so characteristic of him, 
and with humble aspiration for his own release, subject 
only to the higher welfare of the Church of God ;—in the 
spirit of a meek and patient predecessor, Archbishop 
Whitgift, when his Sovereign, visiting him in his last 
sickness, expressed his earnest desire for the continuance 
of his life, and his answer was, with uplifted eyes, “ Pro 


1 The Rey. C. A. Ogilvie, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at Oxford. 
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ecclesia, Dei, pro ecclesia Dei;”1 and with the words on 
his lips of that elder saint who “was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel ;”—our aged Father 
in Christ seemed to take leave, with the close of that 
week, of the lesser concerns of earth; and, leaning with 
a tottering weight on the arm which supported him to 
his room, never left again that which, from being the 
chamber of sickness, was destined, before three weeks 
were ended, to become the chamber of death. 
The poet has said, in well-known words, 
“The chamber where a good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk.” 
And privileged beyond the common lot are they who are 
permitted to stand by the bedside, and minister in any 
degree to the relief or the comfort of those concerning 
whom it is written, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints.” And doubly privileged, my 
Reverend Brethren, must any one be accounted to whom 
it had been granted a second time to witness, in one and 
the same instance, such a scene of calm faith and meek 
resignation as had been already exhibited then, when, 
more than five years before, he who hath now been 
finally taken away from us was brought down to the 
gates of the grave, seemed almost to have passed, to the 
utmost verge, through “the valley of the shadow of 
death,” and thence was restored again by what appeared 
verily to be scarcely less than a miracle wrought by Him 
in Whose Hand are the issues of life and death, and with 
Whom “there is no word impossible.” At that time, 
in the manner of one of the patriarchs of old, our 
beloved and revered Father had taken leave of those 
who had the chief place in his earthly affections and 
tender care, and of those that ministered to him in his 
sickness; and had given them his solemn blessing. But 
it was as when once of old, by Divine appointment, the 
* Walton’s “ Life of Hooker.” 
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shadow went back on the sun dial of Ahaz;! and five 
years and more were yet to be added to a life, the pro- 
longation of which, while he himself lay calmly awaiting 
with equal resignation either event, was, by many a 
voice of supplication, earnestly besought of Him, if it 
were His gracious Will, Who heareth prayer. And the 
prayer was heard; and five years and more were added 
to his days, already prolonged as they had been, even 
then, by more than that period, beyond the ordinary 
term of man’s existence; and none who had witnessed 
that recovery could ever again, in his case, suffer Hope 
to quench her light while life and breath, and no small 
degree of strength, yet remained. And at one time in 
his last illness, it appeared indeed as if the worst were 
over, and the strength of the attack gone by; and again 
even then, when, through a long day and night, it 
had seemed as if every breath might be the last, or at 
any moment the apparent sleep might deepen into the 
sleep of death, there was something like a sudden 
revival; and hope might well feel permitted to revive 
with it. But the continued progress of weakness and 
emaciation revealed more and more distinctly, as days 
went on, what the appointed end was too probably to 
be; and mercifully at last, where hope had been fondly 
lingering, gave a strong foreboding of what was imme- 
diately impending, when, at an early hour on the morning 
of the day which was to complete the eighty-second year 
of his earthly pilgrimage, the desired release was given ; 
and his honoured head sunk down upon his breast, and, 
before the Church’s commendatory prayer had been 
said, “the spirit,” set free from its earthly prison, had 
“returned to God that gave it.” 

He had already, some time before, giver his last 

1 The Archbishop at that time desired to have read to him, and 


repeated again, ‘the writing of Hezekiah,” as contained in the thirty- 
eighth chapter of the Book of Isaiah. 
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directions to her who was the faithful depositary of his 
earthly cares, and who, he knew, would fulfil all his 
designs and wishes as perfectly as if they had been all 
minutely recorded in testamentary document; he had, 
towards the close of the preceding week, received with 
earnest devotion the sacramental pledges of life, of 
pardon and peace; he had given his parting blessing to 
those who were to receive this last gift at a dying 
Father’s hand; he had lost sight of all the cares and 
disquietudes of this passing scene, and might no more 
be disturbed by them ; (for, as much as ten days before 
his death, when his weakness had increased upon him, 
he had gently, yet decisively, put aside all mention of 
matters of business;) but he had still an ear to hear the 
soothing voices of “Sion’s hill and Siloa’s brook; ”? 
these could calm his spirit in all its disquietudes, and 
command his attention amidst the utmost weakness of 
“the earthly tabernacle weighing down the mind which 
mused upon many things.” And none who saw that 
placid countenance, with the calm smile that returned 
almost instantly, and regained possession of its tranquil 
features, as soon as the head was laid at rest on its 
pillow, the last struggle of earthly suffering past for 
ever,—none who looked upon it could wish, even amid 
the fresh feelings of natural sorrow, or under the keen 
sense of loneliness and loss, to have recalled that pure 
and peaceful spirit from the blissful abodes of Paradise, 
to “the miseries of this sinful world.” 

To his own case may well be applied the words of 
comfort which, with characteristic kindness of sympathy, 
he addressed to the domestic chaplain and friend of the 


1 T shall never forget the emphasis with which, on one occasion in 
his illness, desiring to express the idea of refreshment by a work of 
charity, and unable to recall to mind the name of the “ fountain near 
Jerusalem ” which he was endeavouring to recollect, he caught at the 
name when, at last, among others, it was mentioned, and said, ‘Oh 
yes! ‘the waters of Shiloah that go softly!’ ” 
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late Bishop of Limerick,’ on the occasion of his removal. 
To him who had been “called from a bed of protracted 
sickness and suffering to his place of rest,” as the Arch- 
bishop gently and tenderly reminded the mourner, “the 
change” was “truly blessed ; and it would be an unkind- 
ness in his friends to wish to recall him from the man- 
sions of joy and peace. It is on such occasions,” he went 
on to say, “that we are truly sensible of the cheering 
influence of the Christian’s hope: it must be a comfort to 
you through life to have witnessed in one whom you 
loved as a Friend, and honoured as a Father, the peace 
and serenity which attend the death-bed of the righteous, 
whose trust is in his Redeemer.” 

Nor was it only those who stood in near and immediate 
relations to our lamented Diocesan, who felt thus towards 
him: it is not too much to say, that his loss was mourned 
by the Church and the nation at large as that of a Friend 
and a Father. It was observed by those who mingled 
in the crowd of men in the streets of the metropolis, 
and amidst its scenes of active business, that it was no 
common feeling that had been awakened by the deep 
tones of the Cathedral bell tolling its solemn hour on 
that morning,—a feeling which manifested itself expres- 
sively on the countenances and in the converse of all. 
And when his mortal remains were carried to their rest- 
ing place in the tomb which he had prepared for himself 
under the chancel at Addington, and where he desired 
to be laid with as little pomp and circumstance as might 
be, it was amidst tokens of reverential respect and affec- 
tionate sorrow from all classes of the community, from 
the Sovereign on the throne, with the Members of the 
Royal Family, faithful in their kindness to the last, to 
the thousands of Lambeth and the village labourers of 


1 T need hardly mention the well-known name of the Rev. Charles 
Forster, to whose long experienced and affectionate kindness I am in- 
debted for this memento. 
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Addington; and with indications, on every side, of true 
and genuine feeling, to which they especially of the Clergy 
would testify, who led the funeral procession on its way 
through the old Archiepiscopal town of Croydon, amidst 
a still and solemn silence of the assembled multitude, 
which, as they felt and expressed, was indeed deeply 
eloquent. 

And far and wide indeed,—as widely as the domin- 
ions on which, as it has been often said, the sun never 
sets—were manifested the visible signs of inward grief 
and heartfelt reverence and respect, and of thoughts 
which lingered affectionately on many an act of fatherly 
care and fraternal love. When the intelligence was 
received in Nova Scotia by the mail which communi- 
cated its “heavy news,” “the Archdeacon” was “author- 
ized to make known the wish and request of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, that all the Clergy and their Churches 
(wherever the means might exist) should be in mourn- 
ing for six weeks. Such tribute of dutiful respect and 
affectionate gratitude,” it was publicly expressed, was 
“especially due to the revered memory of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Metropolitan, whose ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction extended over all the Colonies of the Empire. 
His Grace was enabled,” it was added, “by Divine Provi- 
dence, to render essential services to the Church at large, 
during a long season of extraordinary difficulty and trial ; 
and was eminently a fostering father to the Colonial 
Church, whose extension His Grace most ably and 
zealously laboured to promote, and by the blessing of the 
Divine Head of the Church, with remarkable success: 
having found jive Colonial Bishops when he was pro- 
moted to the See of Canterbury, and having left twenty- 
two at His Grace’s lamented death.” 

The deep feeling which thus expressed itself, in that 
and in other Dioceses of the Colonial Church, on the part 
of their chief pastors, had its source in the memory of 
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“numerous kindnesses,” some of which, “ connected with 
the interests of the Church,” had “made an impression 
that” could “never be effaced. A morning’s walk in the 
park of Addington,” said the Bishop of Nova Scotia, “is 
often before me. A suggestion which I hardly dared to 
offer, was quickly stripped of every discouragement with 
a clearness of perception, and a firmness of resolution, 
which set all difficulty at defiance, and secured the 
creation of the See of Newfoundland, and prepared for 
that of Fredericton. I will name another,” the Bishop 
continues, “of the many kindnesses which filled my 
heart with gratitude.” It was a case of discipline which 
placed him in a position of serious embarrassment. “I 
had not ventured,” he writes, “to trouble my Metro- 
politan with it, because I had some knowledge of the 
overwhelming engagements which daily pressed upon 
His Grace. But it came to his knowledge; and in the 
abundance of paternal kindness he felt for a poor 
Colonial Bishop, cut off from opportunities of consulta- 
tion and advice; and, in the midst of the labours of 
Lambeth, sent ample advice and direction for my safe 
guidance through much difficulty and trial, in a manner 
peculiarly his own, which secured a grateful record in 
my heart.” 

‘Meanwhile from another North American Diocese— 
one of those of which the first origin has just been re- 
lated—came similar testimony. “I cannot help speaking 
that which I do know,” said the Bishop of Newfoundland, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, on receiving the tidings of the 
Archbishop’s death, “that the Church in the Colonies 
generally, and that in Newfoundland not the least, will 
for ever have reason to revere and bless his memory. I 
cannot of course forget that by his sacred hands I was 
set apart to this ministry, and that both then and ever 
since I received from His Grace instruction and en- 
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couragement in my arduous work, and personal atten- 
tions whenever opportunity offered. I cannot forget that 
His Grace condescended to write to me on the occasion of 
that calamitous fire which swept away our church with 
the greater part of the town, and by a most liberal dona- 
tion towards the restoration of the church, and much 
more, by words of Christian consolation and encourage- 
ment, strengthened my hands and comforted my heart. 
The'same sympathy was manifested to me when I visited 
England shortly after, to obtain funds for the completion 
of our church. But why should I repeat facts which 
must be well known to you, and similar to which, I 
dare believe, every Colonial Bishop of my standing has 
some to relate? I may, I trust, be excused for giving 
expression to feelings which fill my thoughts on the 
consideration of the removal of such a friend and father 
in Christ. And if I may presume to say anything of his 
glorious episcopate, I would say, honoured in life—happy 
in his death! ‘Felix opportunitate mortis!’”* 

It was remarkable how similar were the thoughts 
and recollections, and the topics of consolation, which 
were found rising at once from different quarters of the 
distant dependencies of his widely extended provinee. 
By one of those Bishops, expressing with pious feeling 
the conviction, “that our merciful God, Whose wisdom 
cannot err, always chooses, for the removal of His faith- 
ful servants from their toil to their rest, that particular 

’ The Bishop had directed the churches in S. John’s to be put in 
mourning, and stated that he believed that “all the clergy ”’ would “‘ be 
anxious to testify their respect and regret.” 

In a letter of more recent date, which has since come into my hands, 
addressed also to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the Bishop of Toronto writes, “On receiving your letter of 
the 11th of February, we put our Cathedral Church in mourning for 
six weeks, in respect for the good Archbishop. Iloved him much. It 
was a singular blessing, that at such a crisis he was spared so long at 


the head of the Church. To me he was always more than kind, and in 
this Diocese his memory is blessed.” 
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‘moment which is, on every account, the fittest and the 
best,” it was thoughtfully and religiously said, in regard 
to him who was departed, “Even to our short and most 
imperfect view, he may seem to have been mercifully 
assisted to escape from a stormy wind and tempest, 
gathering round the Zion that he loved. He was per- 
mitted to realize the wish of the Psalmist; for ‘the 
wings of the dove’ were lent to him, that he ‘might flee 
away, and be at rest.’” The same image and allusion, 
with singular coincidence, were embodied in a notice, 
put forth in a journal of the Church in the United 
States! reporting the arrival of “the saddest news which 
could come from the Church of England at” that time, 
“an account of the death of the venerable Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Full of years and laden with honours,” 
the brief notice went on to say, “he has gone to his 
blessed rest, from a world of disturbance, at a time when 


1 Tt requires but little skill to trace here the affectionate hand of a 
Bishop of the American Church, of whose visit to England, and the 
feelings which he carried back with him, mention has already been 
made. Another notice has chanced to fall in my way contained in the 
Missionary, thus announcing the “Death of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 7-— 

“The Missionary, as he writes these words, is as one that mourneth 
for his father. In other years, the favourable regard of this venerable 
Patriarch was won for him, by the too partial friendship of one, long 
since with God, the beloved and excellent Hucu JAamms Ross. No son 
could meet more cordial welcome, than greeted him, in 1841, at Lambeth, 
and at Addington... .” 

I have a melancholy pleasure in availing myself of the opportunity 
of recording the name of one, to whom I was myself indebted for the 
kindness which first made me known to the Archbishop, and so com- 
mended me to his favour as to be the means of my being associated 
with him in the office of domestic chaplain to his Grace. How deep 
a debt of gratitude I owe to his memory on this account, I cannot 
attempt here to express. The feelings of deep regret with which the 
Archbishop received the tidings of his death, within a few months after 
in a foreign land, were significantly expressed by the lines which he 
wrote in a MS. presented by his widow to the library at Lambeth— 


“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.—W.C,” 
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the branch of Christ’s Church militant over which he 
presided was threatened with danger, and agitated by 
unusual excitement. How far his serene and gentle 
spirit was affected by the recent events in England, and 
whether it was thus made to take ‘wings like a dove, 
and ‘flee away and be at rest,’ to ‘escape because of the 
stormy wind and tempest, we know not,” said the 
anxious and affectionate writer. But with more sure com- 
fort he could add, “ For this saintly and dignified Prelate’s 
death, his dearest friends can feel only the sadness 
which disturbs the heart, when the lovéd and valued are 
removed from our earthly sight, and we miss their blessed 
companionship in a world more desolate by their loss.” 

In thus reflecting, however, the echoes of feeling 
which came from the distant parts of the wide Province 
of Canterbury, when the tidings reached them of the 
death of its deeply-revered chief Pastor, it were unpar- 
donable in me, if I omitted, in connection with the new 
Dioceses which have been lately established in the 
Colonies, to refer, in a passing allusion, to the Prelate 
at home, to whom those Colonies are a special care ; 
who “deeply grieved” for the departure of a beloved and 
venerated friend, who felt towards him no common 
regard, for the active and efficient aid which he rendered 
him in the affairs of the Church. “I have lost one,” said 
the Bishop of London, with his characteristic tenderness 
of feeling, when the intelligence was communicated to him 
of the Archbishop’s death, “who has, from the first day 
on which I had the privilege of being known to him, 
treated me with parental kindness; to whose judgment 
and guidance I could always look with confidence; one 
whom it was impossible to know and not to love. But 
great as the loss is to me individually, and far greater to 
his family and immediate connections, I think less of 
that, than of the calamity which has befallen the Church 
in the death of its truly good and venerable Primate.” 
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But the faithful remembrance of them who in their 
spiritual office have been our rulers and guides, pointing 
to the Word of God, as our supreme rule and the source 
of all consolation, must lead us ever onward and upward 
to Him Whom the holy Apostle at once exhibits to the 
eye of Christian Faith, “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever.’* He it is Who hath said, to 
our endless comfort, amidst all the sorrows of our earthly 
portion, the trials of His Church on earth, and “the 
sundry and manifold changes of the world,” “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” It is 
even He Who, when Moses His servant was dead, gave 
to Joshua the son of Nun to be full of the spirit of 
wisdom, to be the leader of Israel in his place; and 
who, when Elijah was taken up by a whirlwind into 
heaven, granted that a double portion of his spirit 
might rest on him upon whom his mantle fell. And, 
to the Prelate who, by Divine Providence, hath come 
into the place of him whom we have lost, and who 
on more than one public occasion, has made honourable 
mention of the example which his venerated predecessor 
has left, as of one which he desired in all respects to 
follow, no more acceptable service, I well know, could be 
tendered by those in subordinate authority under him,— 
beyond all words, assuredly, of brotherly exhortation 
which, in his silence, we might more feebly speak— 
than by endeavouring to cherish in the minds of his 
spiritual sons the memory of their departed Father in 
Christ; of his words of meek wisdom at divers times 
addressed to them, and of his works of unobtrusive piety 
and charity which “ do follow him.” They, assuredly, 
who with dutifully lingering affection “remember them 
which have had the rule over them, who have spoken 
unto them the word of God,’ and who diligently “follow 
their faith, remembering the end of their conversation,” 


1 Heb. xiii. 8. 
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will never neglect that other precept which the Apostle 
delivers shortly after, “Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves: for they watch for 
your souls, as they that must give account, that they 
- may do it with joy, and not with grief: for that is un- 
profitable for you.”? And I well know also, that the 
characteristic simplicity of humble piety in the same our 
common Superior, would make him desire to have his 
part in that request which the Apostle’s example hath 
taught all who have spiritual rule and authority, of 
whatever degree, to offer, “Pray for us: for we trust 
we have a good conscience, in all things willing to live 
honestly ;” 2—or, as the same Apostle elsewhere speaks, 
“having” this for “our rejoicing,” “the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly 
to you-ward.” ° | 

And, in conclusion, my Reverend Brethren, I would 
humbly make my own the language of the Apostle’s 
prayer, “Now God Himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And the Lord 
make you to increase and abound in love one towards 
another, and towards all men, even as we do: towards 
you: to the end He may stablish your hearts unblame- 
able in holiness before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints,” 4 


1 Heb. xiii. 17. ? Heb. xiii. 18. 
SO Corie be. 4 1 Thess. iii. 11-13. 
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THE END. 
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